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Modern Mystics | 


Mz is a subject of perennial fascination. Inthe modern 
world where materialism seems to be one of the guiding 
principles of life it may be somewhat 
paradoxical, but nevertheless true, to 
say that there is a growing interest 
in mysticism because of the current 
materialistic trend. Modern manifes- 
tations of the mystic temperament 
occurring in contemporary characters 
are analysed by Sir Francis Young- 
husband in his new work Modern Mys- 
tics. He takes the lives of modern 
mystics of such apparently different 
nature as a High-Caste Hindu, a French 
nun, a devout Mahomedan, an English Reesdl Lanka 
Society lady and a Welsh miner, and Six Francis Youncuussayp. 

out of these he develops a book of enthralling interest and value. 





A Timely Book 

HE issues of the Indian question being at the moment obscured 
| ke the strategems of political defence and attack, it is refresh- 
ing and illuminating to turn to the 
pages of a book by someone who 
knows India as a home for human 
beings rather than a possession of a 
great Power. The Hon. James Best, 
the author of Forest Life in India, has 
a unique position from which to 
speak. His employment demanded 
that he lived for months at a time 
away from all other white men, and 
it naturally followed that he had 
wonderful opportunities for getting 
to know and_ studying the native 
tribes. Added to the importance of 
this side of Mr. Best’s book is the 
excitement of jungle sport which 
provides the author with many a thrilling story. 
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A Famous Family 

HERE are few families of whom it 
My con be said that their interests, 
political, business, socialand charitable, 
know no limits of country, creed or 
race. Yet no one would dispute that 
this is true of the Rothschilds, and 
particularly of Sir Anthony de Roths- 
child, his wife and two daughters, Lady 
Battersea and Mrs. Eliot Yorke. Lady 
de Rothschild and Her Daughters, 1830- 
1930, based on the personal papers and 
records of Lady Battersea, gives an 
extremely interesting picture of life, 
work and pleasure in a high and broad- 
minded Jewish family. ‘aig an nee 





A New Romance 


ICTORIA HERRENDEEN at the age of nineteen decided never} 
to marry—but the tricksy little god was not at all disturbed. 


The decisions of youth, as he well knows, are often mere abstrac- 
tions, and when the time came he shot his arrow, and Victoria’s 


reactions were exactly those of any wholesome girl in love. But 
there were corners to be turned before lasting happiness wasf 
found, and Kathleen Norris in her inimitable manner makes if 


splendid romance out of the story of Beauty’s Daughter. 


New Poetry 


RS. LE Mesurier, who is so well known for her splendid 
social work, has now produced a book of poems, A Book iff 


Verse, which proves that, in trafficking with needy humanity, she 


has gained that understanding of the human heart which is sof 
necessary to a poet. Her Verse is simple and moving and fullf 


of the tenderness of universal understanding. 
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FLOWER POT END. 
BY R. H. MOTTRAM, 


CHAPTER I. 
PATSY’S NIGHT OUT. 


‘Ir’s no good your trying to open those windows yet. You'll 
only have the whole place full of blacks. I’ve told you that 
before ! ’ 

At the sound of her Aunt Rose’s voice, Patsy Curell closed the 
heavy, old sash window with a vicious shrug which she was careful 
not to allow to affect the sound the window made. This was partly 
because she knew it was no use trying to dodge her Aunt’s vigilant 
eye, and partly because, in a way, she tacitly agreed that everything 
at the Rectory must be done properly. 

She was almost in despair. She would never ‘ get round’ the 
various jobs she was expected to do in time to be at the Georgian 
Dance Hall by eight. As if to plunge her yet deeper into a state 
of feverish despondency, Aunt Rose went on, 

‘Then you can turn down His bed, and you might do mine 
as well, now you're there, while I get His supper!’ 

Tears came into Patsy’s eyes and she could not trust herself 
to any sound more coherent than a grunt, that must signify consent. 
Not that it mattered. Aunt Rose had the assurance of long practice, 
in superintending the housework at the Rectory, and had moreover 
that particular feeling about the Rector himself that made it 
impossible for her to suppose that anyone would want to skimp 
such service as she could do him. And Patsy knew this, even 
agreed with it, and though the water in her eyes made the shapes 
of the landing and the bedroom doors, and the stairs up to the 
second floor all crooked, she entered the Rector’s room with the 
same circumspection as usual. 

It was, indeed, even in the nineteen-thirties, a room to sober 
a young girl, They might call her—especially Aunt Rose—a 
scatter-brain, and infer that she didn’t make the best use of her 
opportunities. But she was no fool and had some notion of quality 
in any article that met her gaze. This sombre-papered room, with 
VOL. 151.—No. 904. 25 
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its dull green paint, the severity of its narrow bed, the richness of 
the eiderdown, the splendid colours—almost the only ones in the 
room—of the picture, all full of Saints and Angels with a sweet 
little baby Jesus in the middle, did not escape her. Much of the bed 
furniture must be the very best quality, and that picture at 
least be hand-done. And the heavy, shining old wardrobe, that 
would have been contemptible or comic in other circumstances 
to a girl accustomed to hang her best frocks on a stretcher, under 
an old sheet, here seemed in keeping with the room and its occupant. 
You hardly saw anything like it, even in the pictures. So she 
made the room ready for the night with much circumspection, as 
her Aunt Rose had taught her when she had first been taken on to 
help, a year before. Then she whipped across the passage and up 
the stairs to her aunt’s room. 

Here, however, though she liked her Aunt Rose well enough, 
and had a high opinion of her judgment, there was no such restraint. 
Instead, there was Aunt Rose’s clock ticking so that you couldn’t 
avoid looking at it—and it said . . . Twenty-three past seven. 
It was too bad. Hopeless now. She’d never get there. It was 
Walter’s first night home, and Patsy was sufficiently experienced 
to know that nowadays, the first night was important, in places 
where they dance with the same partners all the evening. If he 
got off with someone else—and she recognised that that was a matter 
of chance—he might quite conceivably stick to someone else, for 
that purpose at least, for the rest of his furlough. And she sobbed, 
as she turned down and folded her aunt’s bed-cover. At that 
instant she knew she was not alone. 

‘Lud, Aunt Rose, you'll give me the creeps!’ 

It was partly bravado to conceal the state of her feelings. 
‘Fancy coming upstairs like that!’ 

Aunt Rose came straight across the room from the door, and 
although substantial to the point of being unfashionable, she did 
not make a sound. Instead she took the girl’s chin in her firm 
hand and turned it to the light. 

‘ What’s up?’ was all she said. 

‘Nothing!’ but there was a choke in Patsy’s voice. 

Aunt Rose simply shook her head, without bothering to argue. 
That was worse. 

‘Oh, well, a bit out of sorts,’ Patsy admitted. 
‘A boy?’ 
Patsy’s eyes fell. It wasn’t fair, but somehow Aunt Rose had 
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of always been more generous than just, and to call the question 
1€ unfair was a bit beside the mark. 

et ‘T had an invite out to a dance.’ 

d ‘Sure that’s all?’ 

at Divining in an instant the remoter implication behind that 
at question, Patsy was able to raise her eyes with candour born of a 
28 faint amusement, and the inevitable curiosity of the inexperienced 
or to know what It was like. 

t. Aunt Rose nodded and murmured, ‘ Yes. I can see it is! 
le There. Cut along!’ 

18 ‘What—leave the table, and everything ?’ 

a Aunt Rose nodded. 

P ‘ Oh—I couldn’t do that, it wouldn’t be fair—with Him paying, 


for the half-day !’ 


l, ‘T’ll see to Him. Go along!’ 

i. ‘Oh! Aunt Rose .. .’ was all she could say, as she simply 
t flew down the stairs, snatched her hat and coat from the peg in the 
L back hall, and ran across to the shop pulling the door shut behind 
8 her with a slam. 

d ‘ All right, father,’ she cried, going up the stairs like a clockwork 
8 toy. 

e ‘ Oy—oy, what’s the hurry ?’ came a wheezy toothless bellow 
T from the little living-room at the back of the shop. It followed 
r her with the rich, dampish flavour of all the vegetables and fruit and 
, flowers piled up in the shop. 

t That was father. She wasn’t going to waste her time on him. 


He’d never guess why a girl had to hurry. Hadn’t ever been young 
himself, it would seem. He belonged to the funny old time, the time 
. before the War in which he had left his teeth and most of his 
breathing apparatus. She didn’t mind him, was fond enough of 
1 him as far as that went, but as for stopping to explain to him 
1 what the hurry was—no, he must guess again. 

There was someone else in the house to whom she paid far 
more attention. Her cousin Walter was in the attic making ready. 
She could hear faint creaks and thuds over her head, as she dressed 
furiously busy in the little cupboard of a room in which she and 
Violet fell over each other, and had they not been really very good 
friends ‘ for sisters’ as Violet had a way of putting it, they might 
have quarrelled much oftener than was the case. 

Now, face to face with emergency, she no longer felt sorry for 
herself. She felt almost viciously annoyed, tugged at her workaday 
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things until they came off, tugged with slightly more caution at her 
best things, finally slipped and slid and wriggled into the preciously 
preserved light-blue dance frock. 

Ha! There were uncertain steps descending the attic stairs. 
Quick. She knew there was something she wanted to finish off 
with. What wasit? A faint jingle as she swiftly turned this way 
and that trying to see herself. She couldn’t, it was a formality, 
an inspiration, a prayer almost—and in performing or uttering it, 
she touched Violet’s things hanging close beside and caused that 
metallic sound. Her hand shot out and closed upon a narrow belt 
of metal tissue that Violet wore with her other frock, but not, for 
some reason, with the one she had taken to-night. Patsy whipped 
it off the hook, clasped it about her, and with shoes in her hand, and 
raincoat over her arm (when, oh when would she be able to flaunt 
a proper evening wrap such as some of the girls achieved) she passed 
out by her door, and faced Walter as he descended. 

‘Say, you look a peach !’ Walter intoned lazily, in the language 
of the ‘ talkies.’ ; 

The limber way he moved pleased her, but she only said: 
‘Oh, yeah! Mind where you look, or you'll go down these old 
stairs quicker than you came up!’ 

‘I can manage,’ he answered, and thrilled her by taking her 
elbow in his hand and escorting her down that narrow place as she 
had never been escorted before. They emerged into the yellow 
sizzling gas light of the parlour behind the shop. 

* Well, I’m b’owed.’ Father couldn’t produce all his consonants, 
but his feelings were clear enough. ‘ You ’ook a ni’ pair o’ daisies!’ 

‘Glad we cause such amusement!’ 

Patsy rose to her feet to indicate she was ready. 

‘I shan’t cry over y’ yew can tek yer dy’in oath o’ tha’,’ Father 
chuckled. ‘I sha’ go t’ bed when I ha’ done my crossword!’ 

‘ That’s right!’ 

‘Good night’ from Walter. 

‘Go’ni’. Go’ luck!’ 

She and Walter were out in the paved alley, between the shops 
that formed the front of Flower Pot End, and the churchyard 
railings, in the narrow passage leading under the tower of the 
church. She had never thought much about it, but now her senses 
awakened by the presence of Walter, she reflected that it was a 
funny old place, rather a nice funny old place on the whole. While 
she felt it lacked the neatness and prosperity of the new straight 
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streets of the far-reaching suburbs along the bus routes, and did not, 
of course, compete with the places such as the gentry lived in, like 
the Rectory, or out towards the country, yet it was central, you 
hadn’t far to go to the Georgian Dance Hall—a great advantage if 
you hadn’t—or your young man hadn’t—a car. And what with 
the shadow of these old walls and the gutter in the middle of the 
alley-way, it would not be astonishing if a young man took a girl’s 
elbow, to help her along, in her high heels. But Walter, stalking 
with military gait beside her, was cocking up his nose rather like 
a dog, and reading the name on the plate. 

‘Flower Pot End! Rum old show. D’you know there’s a 
street just like this in Malta!’ 

‘Is there really ?’ she replied rather stiffly. For while she was 
impressed by Walter’s foreign service and his superior air of 
education and travel, that was not precisely the conversation the 
place and time demanded. He advanced nothing further, and she 
would have been deeply vexed had it not been for her preoccupation 
with her appearance, and the gratifying reflection that she, at 
least, would have a partner. 

The Georgian opened its gilded portico to them, and having 
disposed of their outdoor clothes, they joined each other in the 
magnificent foyer. It astonished Patsy less than might be 
supposed ; she found it confusing but reassuring to be surrounded 
by a style of architecture which reminded her, in little bits of the 
Rectory, and in its main lines, of the interiors in some screen 
pictures. Then: 

‘They’ve got Wal Levy’s Band!’ she whispered to Walter. 

‘Zat so?’ Walter was still affecting the movie diction, and 
did not seem impressed. She was. She was thrilled. And as 
they passed on into the ball-room her thrill became real, almost 
physical. 

‘They haven’t got a nigger in this band,’ Walter didn’t sound 
disparaging, but spoke rather as a person of wide experience, who 
admitted variety. Whatever else he was going to say was drowned 
in a kind of climax of crooning, as the uncouth instruments blared 
and vibrated, and the syncopated rhythm demanded more and 
more attention if it was to be adequately followed. It was, of 
course, the crisis of the number. There was a bellow and a thump, 
and the band was suddenly still, and all over the great room, 
reeking with scent, the odour of clothes and of human bodies, which 
the owners had done their best to prevent being more than pleasantly 
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moist, there was a relaxation, couples coming apart, closely fitting 
groups dispersing, individuals making their way off to the retiring 
rooms, to repair the damage, and others coming thence or from the 
entrance, if they were so unfortunate as to be late. 

Walter promenaded her round the arcaded passage that led to 
the main refreshment bar. 

‘ Like a drink?’ he offered gallantly enough. 

‘Not just yet, thank you!’ she temporised, from prudential 
reasons, it is true, for she had already formulated a rule for herself, 
and when a partner was generous, it was foolish to try him too high 
and too early. In addition to which, being a business girl herself, 
she knew how hard money was to come by, and how easily it went. 

‘ Look, here’s Violet!’ she said, and had a half-jealous feeling 
that she needn’t have. Violet was good-looking and well enough 
dressed to be visible to a highly ‘ noticing’ young soldier cousin. 

‘Hallo, Walter, how are you? Haven’t seen you for an age! 
When did you turn up?’ 

‘Came over on a bike this afternoon.’ 

‘Hope father and Patsy made you comfortable!’ 

‘It’s a regular Palace Hotel.’ 

‘Oh, yeah, I know better. But father’ll be very pleased. He'll 
want to talk to you a bit; he knows some of the parts you’ve been 
to!’ 

‘We did a bit of yarning this afternoon.’ 

‘You'll have a job to stop him once he gets talking.’ 

‘Shan’t try. He might stop asking me to stay with him for 
nothing! ’ 

‘Oh, he won’t do that!’ 

And Patsy could have added, quite as well as her sister: 

‘ We'll see to it. We like having you to take us to dances, and 
all that!’ 

But all Violet said was: 

‘How are they all over at Holgate?’ 

‘Splendid, thanks. Father’s grousing, of course, but that’s 
how he earns his living I tell him.’ 

‘ Gran’ma ?’ 

‘Splendid. I was pleased to see her again. Wasn’t sure if 
I would!’ 

‘Oh, she'll last a bit yet!’ 

But Patsy had a softer heart perhaps than either of them. She 
may also have felt a little that it was time she ‘ put her spoke in,’ 
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though generally she admitted Violet’s superior charm and right to 
conduct a conversation. 

‘Oh, Walter, she’s very well, isn’t she?’ 

‘Very well indeed. We're a tough lot!’ 

But he turned back to Violet directly. 

‘Who are you dancing with?’ 

‘He’s out there, making himself beautiful!’ Violet nodded 
airily over her shoulder. 

‘Hard luck!’ 

‘How d’you mean ?’ 

‘T should like a chance.’ 

‘ What’s to happen to your partner?’ 

‘You wouldn’t mind my having one with Violet, would you ?’ 

Walter’s eyes were wide open; there wasn’t a doubt or a deception 
in all his features. What could a girl say but: 

‘ Just as you like, Walter!’ and then, a little pathetically, ‘ I'll 
wait here!’ 

‘ You won’t have to wait long, I expect!’ and he was actually 
relinquishing her arm when Violet broke in decisively : 

‘Thanks very much; we share a good many things, but not 
dance partners ! ’ 

It would be difficult to say which was the more astounded, 
Walter or Patsy. She felt she could give him credit for ‘ not 
meaning anything.’ She was, in fact, used to the numerical and 
economic disadvantages of her sex. A good-looking young man 
like Walter expected to have his pick of two sisters, or rather 
to have both alternately. And who should say him nay? Not 
she. Here was Violet deliberately turning him over to her. She 
was ‘done.’ So was he. It had never entered his head that a girl 
could do without him, and he couldn’t be cross, because he genuinely 
admired Violet—everyone did. Instead of releasing Patsy’s arm, 
he took it more firmly than ever, as the band began to show signs 
of that restiveness that meant another number was due. To clinch 
the matter, a young man in very superior clothes, a real dinner 
jacket and boiled shirt, could be seen emerging from the recrystal- 
lising throng under the arcade, and coming towards Violet with a 
proprietary air : 

‘That’s Arthur Catchpole!’ Patsy could not refrain from 
saying, ‘I think he’s Violet’s favourite boy!’ 

‘Some lad!’ was Walter’s comment, and he only just got it 
out, for the band went: ‘ Whee—ump, Ra-ta-ta-ta, Ra-ta-ta-ta,’ 
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and the whole loosely fitting mosaic of shining floor, long, backless, 
short-sleeved, slimly cylindrical frocks, and dark suits, began to 
mix and re-form, with the less varying cropped heads of the dancers 
bobbing on the surface of it, the more uniform for the diversity of 
colour and height upon which they were attached. 

During the first dance, neither of them had noticed Violet or 
her partner. Now, however, it seemed as if they could not miss 
them. 

‘Don’t Violet look lovely ?’ Patsy said, partly out of admira- 
tion, partly from a deeper instinct that bade her range herself 
with whatever was admirable, sister or no. 

‘Very posh!’ was Walter’s comment, ‘ takes after Father!’ 

Patsy felt this no more flattered Violet than any young girl, 
at having her generation’s looks referred back to those of an older 
one. She expressed herself thus: ‘Oh! and who do I take after ?’ 

‘ Aunt Rose!’ 

‘Walter!’ Patsy was delighted this time. There was no 
doubt about Aunt Rose’s looks, still less about her presence. ‘ You 
don’t mean it ?’ 

‘Sure!’ And there was conviction in his tone. 

‘You haven’t seen her this visit!’ 

‘No need. Shan’t forget her in a hurry!’ 

‘She’s a jolly good sort!’ 

‘She’s a peach. I remember her over at Holgate when I was 
only a nipper! ’ 

‘I haven’t been to Holgate for ever so long. Not since 
Christmas ! ’ 

‘ Let’s go now!’ 

‘Oh, yeah!’ 

‘I mean it!’ 

‘ Walter, don’t talk such rot!’ 

‘Honest to God. I’ve got my bike at the garage. Take me five 
minutes, say ten, I may have to fill up. You'll want to wrap up 
a bit. Have you over there in half an hour!’ 

When the music ceased, and the compact mass disintegrated, 
Patsy fled to the dressing-room. Luckily Violet was there and she 
could borrow an extra scarf. Her elder sister was indulgent and 
amused. 

‘Go it, you two. Cover your knees, kid, or you won’t be able 
to walk in the morning. And don’t go to sleep and fall off.’ 
Patsy laughed and so did the other girls within hearing. That 
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cheered her. She was going it. She was making a name for herself. 
As tightly swathed as such hurried preparations permitted she stood 
outside the Georgian, in the dusk, diluted by electric lights. She 
waited one minute, two . . . all impatience. Every motor-cycle, 
every car even that passed or drew up at the Georgian, she 
scrutinised, and finally when Walter did appear, she hardly 
recognised the belted doubled-up figure he made, except by a certain 
air of efficient alertness that appealed to her more than his looks, 
his ways, or the fact that he was her first boy, and at present her 
only one. 

He stopped before her, astride his machine, resting evenly on 
his feet regarding her. 

‘Ready ?’ he demanded. 

‘Yes, yes!’ She was more eager than she really meant to 
show, but was not sufficiently used to dissimulating. 

‘Thought I was never coming, I suppose.’ 

‘Oh no, Walter, you’ve been quick,’ as she took her place. 

Walter seemed to be pleased at this, touched something, took 
his feet off the ground, and away they went with an incredible 
clatter, but more smoothly than she expected. She knew enough 
to keep tight hold of the belt round his waist. 

The houses, the paved and lighted streets ran away backward 
from them until there were no more torun. They were out in the 
country, swishing along beneath the high hedges. Now Walter 
could sit up, take one hand off the bars and fling her a wind-blown 
word or two. But for the most part she kept her head well down 
behind his back, her hands firmly clutching the belt, and her 
knees dug into the space behind his. Beneath them, the power- 
ful machine, now that it did not have to be checked continuously 
on account of traffic, or cross-roads, hummed its warm rever- 
berating hum, springing slightly at the inequalities in the road, 
and making her gasp as it swooped over one of the little 
humpbacked bridges that span the water-courses of that coun- 
try. An instant after they were suddenly lost in a thick bank 
of mist that clung to the low-lying ground. In no time Walter 
had reduced the speed to a vibrating crawl, and she was pinned to 
his back like a fly upon a wall. Chug, chug, went the discontented 
engine, while the headlight streamed its greenish yellow gleam on 
the impenetrable woolliness that surrounded them. 

‘Near thing that!’ commented Walter. ‘ Were you scared ?’ 
he demanded. 
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‘Oh, no, not really,’ she returned rather breathlessly. ‘I knew 
you'd know what to do!’ 

He nodded, and as if he had willed it, the mist parted about 
them. They had run through it. The road suddenly appeared 
again, dimly visible as a smooth dark, fainty shining surface, 
between dimmer, flatter-coloured borders. In the distance, low 
down, a little moon was coming up. 

‘That must be Rainford Bridge.’ She suddenly realised 
where she was. ‘ We're nearly there.’ 

‘We shan’t be long now.’ Walter seemed a little condescending 
as though she had not been giving him and the engine quite their 
due. 

Now, on again through sleeping Rainford village where hardly 
a loiterer stood aside to let them pass, and the ping of the engine 
rang hollow between the resonant brick walls of houses built close 
on to the narrow roadway, and the headlight flared on the brand- 
new road signs, of yellow, red or white. 

Then they were out under the trees again, and the silver-grey 
trunks appeared in turn in the beam of the light, like a company 
of soldiers, and the rail of the fence snaked away like a live thing 
before them. Now they were getting near, and Patsy began to 
translate from the dim fleeting forms about her various well-known 
spots. There was the big pond in the corner of the pasture where 
the forget-me-nots grew so thick, and there was the opening to the 
‘loke,’ the nearly grown-up cart road that led nowhere but to the 
fields and gave access for the farm carts. Not that she cared. 
It was a lovely place, all full of flowers, and fuller still of weeds, 
and birds and small animals started under the feet as you walked 
along it. She did not rate such delights high enough to make her 
ever regret that her mother had forsaken the country for the town, 
yet on the other hand, she was of a generation that looked upon 
work with only moderate pride, and demanded recreation in liberal 
measure to set off against it, and thought the country was a place 
to which you went to enjoy yourself. 

‘We're nearly there,’ she yelled inconsequently to Walter, 
squeezing the belt in her hands, and giving herself a little wriggle. 
And sure enough, Walter changed gear, slackened the pace and ran 
under the familiar shadow of a wall. Patsy knew, because it was 
under this wall somehow that you first smelt the sea not far off. 
Here was the gate. Walter turned in, they bumped and blundered 
over the rough stones of the entry and slithered on the manure 
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droppings of a place designed to keep the water from the feet and 
stand the heavy grind of loaded wagons, and not for the precision 
of the new vehicles driven by the internal-combustion engine. 
Walter straddled, stopped and kicked down the rest. Then he 
turned and lifted her off. 

‘ Let’s see if anyone’s about.’ Standing under the rickety old 
porch he knocked at the door. For some moments there was no 
sign that anyone had heard. Then a faint movement. Then the 
solid, weather-swollen, ill-fitting cumbrous old door was unbolted. 
It was too dark to see who was standing there, but Patsy heard her 
grandmother’s voice, with that intonation peculiar to country people 
who are pleased and not annoyed by some unexpected happening : 
‘Why, Walter boy!’ 

‘I’ve brought Patsy over!’ 

‘There now ; come you in!’ 

In they went and Walter closed the door behind them. 

Grandmother kissed her. ‘ Well, my dear, haven’t seen you for 
a while!’ 

The network of red veins in her cheeks, the clearness of her eyes 
with their slight cast, the crisp waves of the grey hair drawn into a 
tight bun, had all the effect that an elaborate make-up could have 
produced. 

‘Sit down, won’t you have something to take ?’ 

‘We mustn’t stop long, Granny!’ 

‘ What, after tearing over here all that way. You'll have a cup 
of nice hot tea directly I get the kettle to boil. I don’t know how 
you go on, together, that I don’t.’ 

There was nothing for it but to sitdown and loosen one’s 
wraps. 

‘My! Aren’t we got up, an’ all.’ There was a childish pleasure 
in the old but ageless woman’s delight in fine clothes. Having had 
three children and lost one and gained three grandchildren had 
made no difference to her. 

‘Lucky you came when you did. I was just offto bed. Father, 
he’s gone already.’ 

She raked the fire that was hardly ever out winter or summer, 
in the close well-used old kitchen-living room, and settled the kettle 
firmly on it. ‘I was just off. What time is it?’ 

‘ Half-past nine !’ 
‘Is it, though. Look, how lovely!’ 
She was gazing down at Patsy’s dance frock, stockings and shoes, 
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with the naive delight of a younger sister allowed to see an older’s 
party dress. 

‘You take after your Aunt Rose!’ was her comment. 

“Granny, everyone says that!’ But she wasn’t really angry. 

The tea was made and allowed to stand on the hob until it 
was ‘good.’ Then Patsy had her cup, and certainly for heat and 
flavour, there was nothing like it to be obtained in all the bars 
of the Georgian. Walter drank his standing up, as though he had 
had enough sitting on the bike, and that kept her sipping steadily 
with a feeling that he didn’t want to stay. Nordidshe. The spell 
was passing, it no longer seemed queer to be suddenly transported 
and dumped here beside Granny. 

‘Well, you’ve had some fresh air, now,’ Walter said, putting 
down his cup. 

‘Yes. I have, thank you, Walter. And thank you, Granny. 
That was a lovely cup of tea.’ 

‘Well, this is a short visit!’ 

‘Tell you what. I'll bring her over on Sunday.’ 

* Yes, do, boy, that’ll be nice, and Father’ll be ever so pleased. 

‘I think I could come,’ Patsy carefully modulated her voice 
so as to conceal the gratified appreciation in it. Walter was 
exceeding expectations. ‘I must ask Aunt Rose!’ 

‘Rosie’ll let y’. She don’t forget she was a girl herself!’ 

At this very blunt summation of the fact that Patsy and Walter 
were both girl and boy, neither could look at each other, but both 
made an involuntary movement. 

‘Oh, well!’ Granny sighed resignedly. 

She stood drowsily watching them depart while Patsy waved 
and blew a kiss as the bike roared and gibbered out of the yard, 
then closed the door, with an effort. 

‘She’s an old dear. I’m glad we came. Just for a minute. 
I don’t want to stay here, though !’ were the thoughts that raced 
through the girl’s mind, as her body was carried off with the ease 
and lightness of fairy-story mechanics. It might have been a 
magic carpet, a prince turned into a bull, or some fabulous eagle or 
swan, she bestrode. The noise of the smooth hard centre of the new 
and well-laid road was terrific, and between her knees, the strength 
and power of eight horses strained. Exhilarated, she clung to 
Walter who steered with silent competence. The mist had cleared 
off. She felt as though she had left her stomach perched on the 
steep incline of Rainford bridge. 
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‘ All right ?’ Walter flung over his shoulder. 
‘Sure!’ she breathed back, and if Walter had turned round 
at that moment, with his face opposite hers, and made as if to kiss 
her, she would have kissed him, and not have been the least 
unwilling—or whatever it was. Not shame, but the feeling that 
girls mustn’t part too easily with such favours, which made her 
turn her lips and eyes away from such invitations, on the occasions 
when they had been offered. But Walter was different, she wouldn’t 
mind with him. And as if he knew that, he guided the bike, stoic 
and careful through the darkness. 

Now spread out across the sky she saw a coronet of light, and 
presently they came to great lorries lumbering along somewhere. 
Then to the first houses, the lamps, the pavement, and the stopping 
and starting at traffic signs. With a swoop and a sudden clinging 
pause, they were back at the Georgian. She made herself ready 
to dance again in a sort of dream, while Walter put his bike away. 
The strong air, the swift motion had been too much for her. She 
was not sorry when the programme blared to its end, and they were 
all trooping away under the night sky. She took Walter’s arm 
with an air of proprietorship, and as they passed under the arch of 
the church tower into Church Alley, she noticed that, although 
neither of them spoke, their feet were keeping step, which must be 
Walter’s doing, for she could not have lengthened her stride to 
make it fit in with his. It was so thrilling, the feeling of the two 
of them being in step, as it were, in the sleeping town that, as they 
passed before the windows of the Rectory she could not help saying, 

‘ Aunt Rose is asleep, up there. I wonder what’s she dreaming 
of ?” 

‘Not much, I shouldn’t reckon!’ from the unimaginative 
Walter. 

‘Not about us, anyway!’ That was as near as she was going 
to go to calling his attention to their being together there. 

She found the string dangling that pulled the latch of the shop 
door, opened it gingerly and let him in with an exciting feeling of 
conspiracy. They were alone in the dark, strong-smelling shop, 
touching each other. She led him confidently forward. A bubble 
of gas burned blue on the bracket and she turned it up, and faced 
him with a smile. 

‘Father’s gone up, of course, and Violet must have got in before 
us. Look, she’s left some cocoa in a jug on the stove. Have some ?’ 
‘Don’t mind if I do!’ 
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They sat, she on the arm of father’s chair, he on the dilapidated 
sofa, sipping hot cocoa and munching biscuits. He picked up the 
paper Father had dropped. 

‘Has he done his crossword ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, and cut it out!’ Walter grinned. ‘ Does he reckon he'll 
get a prize?’ 

‘Well, you never know!’ 

Walter stood up. He had finished. She was so sleepy, she 
yawned. 

‘ Find your way ?’ 

Walter chuckled, and suddenly took her in his arms. She 
couldn’t have said she expected it exactly, but she certainly thought 
it was fitting, and not at all unpleasant. Only he hadn’t quite said 
what he ought, yet, so she kept her head down, with a laugh in 
which sheer pleasure was mixed with an attempt to show that a 
minimum of resistance didn’t mean she really consented, but that 
the whole affair was experimental and slightly comic, that he was 
on probation, and that she was not so serious as he. When he had 
managed to land a kiss on the back of her neck, he said, 

‘Good night!’ with just the right amount of confusion, and let 
himself out into the passage. She heard him go creaking up the 
ancient stairs. 

She sat a moment smiling to herseif. She had had a splendid 
evening, and nearly everything she had wanted to happen had 
happened. Not quite, because of all things she didn’t want any 
finality about it just yet. She wanted to feel that that evening 
was only a prologue, a part of a lot more that was to come, but 
not just yet. Lord! she’d go to sleep where she sat! And 
gathering herself together and taking her things she tip-toed up to 
the bedroom. Across the passage there was Father snoring! In 
the dark, and she was careful not to light the gas, she hastily 
undressed and slid into the common bed beside Violet. 


CHAPTER II. 
ROSE'S NIGHT IN. 


Rose Apicait stood unusually still and idle as she listened to the 
scampering footsteps of her niece, so kindly and summarily dis- 
missed, descending the stairs of the Rectory house. At the bang 
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of the door, she said aloud to herself, ‘ Well, this won’t do!’ and 
walked across to the window with her habitual assured and pur- 
poseful step. 

When she got there, however, she stopped again. It was a rule 
of the house that, at this twilight hour, the blinds should be drawn. 
It was not that, on an evening of early summer, the light outside 
was waning so fast that the gas had to be lighted, nor that the 
Rector had returned from his numerous Committees and required 
either his supper or to work in his study. It was simply that when, 
all those years ago, Rose had first come to the Rectory of St. Mary- 
le-Pleasant, with the Rector’s family, with which she had been in 
service at Holgate, old Mrs. Mallison, the housekeeper, had taught 
her that it was the proper thing to do. And Rose, a country girl, 
well and primly brought up, before the great dissolution, went on 
doing it. Had her niece Patsy still been in the room with her, 
undoubtedly she would have seen that it was done. Yet, for some 
reason, on this night she herself halted, with her hand on the window- 
ledge, and she said astonishingly, 

‘It’s a shame!’ 

She started a little at the sound of her voice or the import of the 
words, smiled, and then ceased to smile. Instead she stood staring 
out at the sea of roofs, the motley jumble of old red tiles in steep 
ridges, a dark hump or two of thatch even, amid slate roofs, and 
old stone towers, chimney-pots of every material, earthen, brick and 
metal cowls, and long-backed silhouettes of public buildings, the 
older ones leaded, the modern covered with various less certain 
proofings. But there was nothing to make her cry shame about 
the roofs of the town. She retained with a strength that was 
surprising her countrified pleasure in all those houses so close 
together and all the people they contained. She was looking over 
above the level of the roofs at the spire of the Cathedral, where, 
high up in the evening light tiny flags were fluttering. And she 
said to herself as though to remove the vehemence of her last 
remark, ‘ Coronation Day !’ 

A moment later, she wished she hadn’t, for she found that the 
emotion would not be dispersed like that. Instead, it was choking 
her throat, tickling her nose, and causing her eyes to see the spire, 
the towers, the chimneys and the roofs all in a series of the most 
unreal and wavy lines. She drew out her handkerchief and blew 
her nose fiercely, and wiped her eyes, but even that decisive 
gesture didn’t detach her from the window. She leaned on the 
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sill and listened to the cascading sound of the pealing of church 
bells. 

The shadows crept about the room behind her, her own shadow 
was there, and another one she felt sure. If anyone had accused her 
of believing in ghosts, she would have laughed her pleasant laugh. 
Had anyone said the word ‘ psychic,’ she would have frowned a 
little and asked : 

‘What's that ?’ 

But she was a countrywoman, and would not willingly have 
remained in the churchyard in the dark, even the well-known one 
of St. Mary-le-Pleasant that was only a stone’s throw from her 
window. She didn’t look at iteven now. And when she went back 
to Holgate to stay with her mother, neither of them would have 
gone out walking unattended at night for fear of Black Shuck. She 
was not frightened. ‘Fear’ was the wrong word. ‘ Respectful’ 
was what she and her mother meant to be towards the unseen, 
hardly describable powers that were not human, not divine, but 
older than either. 

So now, in her room, she could not move from the window, 
nor turn round. She must just stay where she was while some- 
thing or someone came to her. If someone was dead, as she firmly 
believed, that which came was still something. If anyone had 
said to her, ‘Did you send Patsy away on purpose ?’ she might 
well have answered, ‘Oh no, but she was sent away. This is the 
night ! ’ 

As the sky darkened and the shadow deepened, the years got 
out of hand. The alarum clock might tick itself silly, on the chest 
of drawers, but it couldn’t tell the years, could it? She was not 
nearly forty, not really, she didn’t feel it, she felt just the same 
as she had nearly twenty years ago in that very room, and the 
thing which had been done then was the only thing certain to 
her now. 

It had all fallen out with the inevitability of Fate. She believed 
it was that, though she would hardly have used the word. She 
and her sister had naturally gone to service at the Rectory, at 
Holgate. There were no other girls in the village so likely. When 
the old Rector died, and Mr. Edmund had been offered the living of 
St. Mary-le-Pleasant, of course he had taken it, and Mrs. Mallison, 
who had kept house for them ever since the old lady died, had wanted 
her to come with the family. And of course she had come, delighted 
with the move to the town and much too well off to leave so good 
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a family. Other chances? Marriage? Well, there were plenty 
of young men about Holgate who would have asked her, but it was 
all so new, the life in the town dwelling, and she had felt so confident 
about herself, and was so anxious to go on with Mr. Edmund, who 
was so nice, and Mrs. Mallison who treated her very reasonably, 
that she hadn’t encouraged them enough, hadn’t wanted to. And 
there was her own sister, married to Curell and living nearly next 
door. 

And there had been Mr. Phil. 

She knew it was coming. She had felt it on the way. And 
when her thoughts reached that point, she felt that It stepped softly 
into the room. She couldn’t stop it. She hadn’t really wanted to 
then, so she couldn’t now. 

How could she? Over there at Holgate, she had entered the 
service of the Rectory, and her master had been the old Rector, for 
whom she had a respect so deep that it partook of the duty she owed 
to her own father, and the duty she owed to God. Then there was 
Mr. Edmund, and she respected him too, but there was a difference. 
Mr. Edmund was too kind, too soft, had been then, was now. Then 
it had been her duty to keep tramps, needy villagers, anyone who 
looked like asking him for something, away from him, because he 
was a saint, and would have given off his back the coat that she 
brushed and hung up so scrupulously to anyone who asked him for 
it, always believing what was said ; he was like that then and little 
better now. But then, old Mrs. Mallison had only a sort of 
derivative authority to keep people away from him whereas now 
she could do it adequately and successfully and would, too. If the 
old Rector was like God, Mr. Edmund was certainly like one of the 
Saints. 

And then there had been Mr. Phil. He was here now. She felt 
him. Mr. Phil was the younger of the young gentlemen, and a year 
or two younger than herself, and she had never respected him in the 
slightest. How could she? He was not like God and not in the 
least like one of the Saints. His light-blue eyes had a twinkle that 
Mr. Edmund’s grey-blue ones never had. 

By the time she and her sister had gone to service at the 
Rectory, the younger gentlemen had gone to College. That meant 
that they only returned home at certain intervals, always greatly 
altered, more grown up, and consequently demanding more and 
more circumspect treatment, Mr. Edmund simply because he was 
so gracious and so grateful, and you had to prevent him from always 
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trying to save trouble. But with Mr. Phil, it was because he was 
always trying to make you laugh at the wrong time. 

‘ The hen under the dish cover ! ’ she suddenly reminded herself, 
and smiled. She had been taking in a boiled chicken for the dinner 
at the Rectory. It stood all ready on the shelf before the hatch 
into the dining-room. Then the bell rang, the study bell. He had 
rung it, of course, and while she hurriedly ran to see if the old Rector 
wanted anything, and naturally found the study empty and the 
old man gone to the dining-room, Mr. Phil had slipped round the 
other way by the passage to the pantry. When she opened the 
hatch from the dining-room end and took the dish—which looked 
just the same—it did feel a bit different, but she was in a hurry, 
and set it on the table, and took off the cover for the Rector—there 
was one of the white hens! 

And there was she, all crimson with shame and mortification, 
though the old gentleman had been very nice and only said 
gently, 

‘ The wrong bird, I think, Rose ! ’ like the perfect old gentleman 
that he was. But she wouldn’t look at Mr. Phil, not even when 
they found the cooked fowl put back on the dresser. 

He didn’t like that, not being looked at! 

That evening he had come out by the back way when she was 
doing an odd job in the laundry. He stopped at the door and gazed 
at her. She wouldn’t look at him. So he came in and made as if to 
turn the handle of the wringer for her. She was so cross that she 
said, ‘Go on with you, Phil!’ without meaning to drop the Mister. 
He went, without another word, but she knew that one more safe- 
guard was gone. 

Then there was the Sunday afternoon, her Sunday off, and she 
was going back to spend the evening at the farm. She didn’t 
bother to go round by the road, of course, but struck across by the 
‘Loke’ where the bluebells were coming out among the rotten 
turf over the bunny holes, and the wild grasses were springing. 
knee-deep, and the clusters of young leaves thickening on the bent 
and twisted oak trees, and the lordlier ash that stood straight up. 
No more sentimental than any other countrified person, she liked the 
open weather and the sweet air. Holgate in the winter was ‘no 
cop’ and the dark evenings long and lonesome as they ever had 
been. There she was, in her best dress, going home for a pleasant 
Sunday tea and a thorough laze when . . . wop !—a piece of white 
elder-blossom hit her on the shoulder, and filled her nostrils with 
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its pungency. There was Mr. Phil, of course, grinning from behind 
the elder bush: 

‘ This is my afternoon out!’ she had said severely. ‘ Keep your 
jokes to yourself ! ’ 

But he just went on grinning, and she could neither move, nor 
frown, nor tell him to go. She stood, sniffing the strong-scented 
and exciting blossom, trying to keep her lips from curling up into 
a smile, and rooted to the spot as she was at this moment by the 
memory, the dim presence, the very thought of him. 

Then, as now, he had known that, and had come slowly 
towards her. 

‘ Be friends ! ’ he said softly. 

‘ You shouldn’t behave as youdo!’ She wasn’t going to forgive 
him as easily as all that. 

‘I know I shouldn’t !’ 

‘Then don’t you do it again, or I won’t forgive you ever!’ 

That was how it had gone, and always would. He made you 
say things you didn’t mean to say, and then took advantage. 

‘But you do forgive me now?’ 

What was the use of saying she didn’t. Of course she would 
do anything for him, and he could do what he liked. 

What he liked appeared to be to put out his hand and take her 
chin, and tilt it up and kiss her on the lips. She couldn’t stop him, 
didn’t really want to, but for fear of what he might do next, quite 
unpreventably, she murmured against his cheek, 

‘Let me go, Phil, let me go!’ 

And, quite suddenly, so suddenly that she wished he hadn’t 
(that was his way) he did let her go, took two strides to the bank, 
vaulted the rotten old fencing into the field, waved his hand and 
was gone, leaving her standing in that deep, sweet-scented place, 
silent except for the birds, and all irradiated with the light of the sun, 
just then descending to the slant at which afternoon becomes 
evening. Her knees trembled, her heart thumped, her lips were 
dry and quivering, her blood flowed like honey in her. Could she 
have mastered her voice, she would have called out to him to 
come back. She knew well enough she couldn’t resist him. But 
she simply couldn’t make the sound, and after a cooling, slackening 
minute, her limbs, as it were, returned to their use, and she was able 
to go on home, unmolested. Not that it had made any difference 
in the long run. 

That was how it had been in the ‘ Loke’ at Holgate, those 
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years ago, and that was how it was now, with the difference that 
he was here all impalpable, but real as if he stood behind her. She 
trembled a little, expecting at any moment to feel his hands steal 
under her arms. 

And why to-night ? She knew well enough. It was Coronation 
night. That was why the Cathedral and some of the churches had 
had flags up, and bells ringing. She didn’t know if anyone else 
called it that now, but it was stamped on her memory so that she 
wouldn’t forget. 

Coronation Day! The whole place gay with flags, and everyone 
so happy. Her sister, at the shop in Flower Pot End, was expecting 
her first baby—that was Violet, now a grown woman. Mr. Phil had 
a holiday and was staying with Mr. Edmund for the occasion. Mrs. 
Mallison let her out in the morning to see the procession, the 
soldiers on their horses, with lances. Soldiers were soldiers then, 
magnificent in brilliant colours, with plumes and all sorts of finery, 
not the drab half-chauffeur fellows you saw to-day. Then she had 
come in for the evening. Mrs. Mallison was going out to her friends 
where she regularly visited, and the gentlemen had invitations to 
some ceremony. So she had been going round in the dusk, just 
as she had to-night, drawing down the blinds and making all secure, 
when she heard the door open and shut. Going out on to the land- 
ing at the top of the stairs she had called, 

‘ Who’s that ?’ 

But she knew well enough. She could tell his step anywhere. 
He had come straight up to her without a word. 

‘ You’re soon home from your friends ? ’ she remarked, knowing 
quite well that there was something wrong. He didn’t answer, and 
after all, why should he? She hadn’t meant that, and he knew it. 

‘ Rose,’ he had said, and she had thrilled all over at the sound, 
‘I want some supper. Don’t care what. Pretty quick.’ 

‘I can get you some supper,’ she had answered, still improvising, 
because she didn’t want to know why he wanted supper like that, 
and wished to postpone as long as possible the deep emotions he 
always stirred. 

‘But why didn’t you or Mr. Edmund tell me. I’d have had 
it all ready.’ 

His reply came with the inevitability of Fate. 

‘Edmund doesn’t know, and you mustn’t ever tell him. I’m 
leaving by the Mail. No one knows.’ 

‘ What’s the matter?’ She could feel, now, the gasp she had 
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then given. ‘ You're not drunk!’ Because sometimes he was a 
little tipsy, and would apologise and be very polite about it. 

‘I never was more sober ! ’ 

It was true and it was additionally terrifying. She went down 
and got a tray and made him some sandwiches, and set out whisky 
for him to drink. What he was doing while she was so engaged 
she didn’t like to think, though she had good enough cause to know 
later on. 

She stood and watched him eat a little, and fill a flask. 

‘Shall I get you your things?’ she asked. He smiled, as he 
often did even when he’d had only a little drink. 

* Aren’t you simple?’ he demanded. ‘I don’t want them to 
know I’ve even been back. I’m not taking my coat.’ 

With a heart of lead she had groped painfully up the stairs to finish 
the job in which he had interrupted her. She heard him coming 
up shortly after. 

He came straight in with no apology or question. 

‘What do you want?’ Her voice had sounded strained and 
doubtful, but she knew well enough, or knew at least, that she 
could deny him nothing. But, as always with him, he didn’t have 
to snatch or grasp, it was as if he gloried in making you do what he 
wanted with no effort on his part. 

But at that question of hers there seemed to come to him a 
simpler, more direct mood. He wasn’t showing off. He was really 
sorry. 

‘I want to look out of this window,’ he said plaintively. ‘I 
like this view. I wish I hadn’t to go.’ 

It only made him more irresistible than ever, and she went over 
and stood by him and he put his arms round her. She made one 
last effort to retain her own will and harden her melting heart. 

‘Whatever have you done?’ 

* What does it matter ? ’ 

‘ Why, if I knew what it was, and could do anything . . . Why 
don’t you tell Mr. Edmund?’ He shook his head. 

‘Or let me?’ 

He shook his head again and smiled adorably. She tried to 
control her lips, but she couldn’t stop them from broadening and 
parting into a smile that was more than a smile. She knew it was a 
gesture of surrender. 

‘No good,’ he said softly. ‘Edmund couldn’t keep it to him- 
self. You can...’ 
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She must have looked rather horrified, for he added, ‘. . . for 
me!’ 

That beat her of course, she shut her eyes, and bowed her head 
so that the sight of his face didn’t drain the very life out of her, 
and he kissed her forehead gently. Then he sighed. That was 
worse. He was in his serious mood now, the one in which she had 
seen him several times before, when the silly mood of pranks was 
passed. . 

‘I wish I could stay here for ever!’ he said, quite wistfully 
and without any laughter in his voice. 

A mad impulse to say, ‘ Well, why don’t you? No one else 
ever comes up here. I could hide you here and feed you! ’ passed 
through her, but she did not give utterance to it. She could have 
played her part in such an escapade, but he couldn’t. He would 
have found it dull, and have broken out, and ruined it all, just as he 
was now ruining his prospects in the world, in some way she didn’t 
understand, but dimly guessed. He seemed to agree : 

‘No, I must go,” he said. 

And that did it, of course. The fact that he was really going, 
and for ever, swept away such defences against him, and control 
over herself, that she had retained, little enough in all conscience. 
She had heard people talk about love, seen it in print in the 
occasional reading she did. She never related the word, the 
emotion it stood for and which was described or portrayed, to her 
own feeling for him. That was quite private, had nothing to do 
with anyone else, and no one could know about it or describe or 
portray it. She rather liked love stories, love scenes, the news of 
young people getting engaged. But it was all utterly impersonal. 
She couldn’t imagine herself in a story or a drama. Her love for 
Phil was a piece of utterly private property that no one else could 
have had anything to do with, even if she had wanted them to. 
That was why it, and particularly that last scene in this very room, 
remained fresh and new as if it were yesterday—or rather as if it 
were for ever, that was how she felt about it. Very occasionally 
words or phrases in the church service had a curiously familiar ring, 
as if they had been composed by people who did understand, but 
such impressions were not deep, and anyhow she knew her duty to 
the services of the Church. 

She could hear him saying now, ‘No, I must go!’ That was 
the last thing she remembered. After that, she might just as well 
have fainted, for any use her perceptive faculties were to her. She 
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took his words literally, and she meant to have of him something 

that wouldn’t go, but would remain with her. He might have 
given her some ornament or trinket, but to her warm-hearted nature 
such things were paltry. She wanted more than that, and had it, 
and had never parted from it. No amount of rings and papers and 
words could make her more married to him than she was. 

The state into which he had thrown her served to occupy her 
senses and numb the final wrench of parting. She only began to 
realise it when he was gone and she was left alone. Nor did it 
at first oppress her mind as it had since. It was not until, 
later in the evening, she had risen and removed every trace of his 
visit, and Mrs. Mallison had returned from her Coronation Day 
visit, and the Rector from his engagement that she found out what 
she had done. At first there was an almost holy delight at her 
private possession, her love for her darling Phil which had stinted 
him of nothing and now had to be preserved for him. 

But when it came to meeting well-known friendly faces, Mrs. 
Mallison who had always been kind and just to her, and Mr. Edmund 
so good and thoughtful and unselfish, she began to feel it. 

Mrs. Mallison began with her usual pleasant chatter of a con- 
tented oldish woman with small interests outside the house she 
served. Mrs. Someone had said this, that, and the other ; So-and-so 
had seen the procession in the morning. The papers said something 
else. Suddenly she said, ‘ What’s the matter, Rose girl, you look 
as if you weren’t yourself! ’ 

‘Oh, I’m all right, Mrs. Mallison, thank you!’ 

And the old housekeeper had accepted that and chattered on. 
It had been worse when the Rector came in because he never made 
remarks about her personal appearance. She took in his supper. 
He said in his kind nice way, ‘ Ah, Rose, you’ve had a dull evening 
while we’ve been enjoying ourselves!’ 

‘I had my morning out, Mr. Edmund.’ 

‘Mr. Phil not in yet?’ 

Her tongue clove to her teeth. She couldn’t make a sound. 
She wasn’t going to give Phil away, and to tell Mr. Edmund a 
downright lie was so dreadful that she thought her heart would 
burst, it beat so. He didn’t seem to notice, and answered himself. 

‘No, I suppose not. Well, he’s got his latch-key !’ 

‘Is there anything else you want to-night, sir?’ 

‘No, thank you, Rose. You can go up if you like. I shan’t 
sit up for him!’ 
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‘Good night, Mr. Edmund !’ 

When she did reach her room again, she felt as though years had 
passed since she had last been there, and a new epoch arrived, 
Unused to any abstract thought, she just accepted it, made her 
toilet, and, getting into bed, lay with her head resting on one arm 
and her elbow on the pillow. 

‘Oh, Phil, where are you?’ she sighed. She had just enough 
imagination to say to herself that he was in the mail train going to 
London probably. But she formed no picture of that. The thing 
that preoccupied her was the ache in her heart, the empty place 
inherarms. It didn’t seem fair, somehow, when she’d done nothing 
but love him as hard as she could. 

In the morning it was worse. She immersed herself in the 
routine of the house. Never was Rectory so scrupulously swept 
and dusted. But she couldn’t shut out altogether the agitation 
in the Rector’s voice, calling Mrs. Mallison into his study, soon 
after breakfast. They were there a long while, and Mrs. Mallison 
came out looking ten years older. 

‘Rose!’ she called. 

‘Yes, coming, Mrs. Mallison ! ’ 

‘I must ask you this, my girl, you'll see it’s for your own sake, 
You’ve not touched the drawers in the Rector’s desk, in the study ?’ 

‘No, indeed, Mrs. Mallison.’ 

‘Don’t take it amiss, Rose, the Rector doesn’t suppose you have, 
and I told him I’d answer for you as for myself. It’s only right you 
should know that someone’s been to his desk, and there’s a sum of 
money missing ! ’ 

‘ How dreadful, Mrs. Mallison!’ She said it with the clearest 
conviction, clearer than the housekeeper could possibly guess. Of 
course, that was what he had been up to while she had been getting 
his supper. Oh, Phil! 

Even then she couldn’t feel about it as Mrs. Mallison did, to 
judge by her white, lined face. To her, Rose, Phil had to be forgiven 
whatever he did. He would come back, of course, and bring the 
money with him, if he hadn’t spent it all, and make some ridiculous 
excuse, and look handsome and contrite, and everyone would forgive 
him, as they always had. 

It took her a long time to grasp that he wasn’t coming back. 
For herself, she had accepted it readily enough, proud to bear that 
for his sake. But Phil as a private and treasured sacrifice of her 
own was one thing. As a public malefactor he was quite another. 
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She was shocked to see the Rector, who had been hit in a vital spot. 
He looked like death, didn’t eat, didn’t sleep, she judged by the look 
of his room when she went to do it, in the mornings, couldn’t get 
over his brother’s iniquity anyhow. Mrs. Mallison was hurt badly 
enough, she had always loved Phil like everyone else. Phil had gone 
off with some of the Rector’s money, or worse still, with some the 
Rector had to take care of. She hoped from day to day to see or 
hear him return and make it all right. 

The fact that he had gone off with her heart and soul was another 
thing altogether. She accepted that and hugged it to her. 

Then her niece was born and she was constantly running out, as 
often as Mrs. Mallison would let her, to the shop on Flower Pot End 
to see the baby. She tried to interest Mrs. Mallison in it, and even, 
very discreetly, the Rector. It would take his mind off his worry. 
And of course, after the first shock, he didn’t get worse, but resigned 
himself like the Christian gentleman he was. Mrs. Mallison didn’t. 
She got worse. Then came the War, and she died and Rose suc- 
ceeded her. 

And now, all these years after, here she was going over it again, 
as she did every Coronation Day. She paid no more attention than 
most people to dates, anniversaries, festivals, but that one she never 
forgot. No word had ever come from Phil, no one ever knew where 
he had gone, the Rector never alluded to him or what he had done, 
and so far as she knew, in her hearing at least, no one ever asked 
about him. Perhaps they had asked the Rector just at the 
beginning, but she hadn’t heard that, of course, and naturally no one 
had ever asked her. No one had ever known what it meant to her— 
a sort of dull aching, that not for any reward would she have done 
without. In her rare reflections about things in general she had 
once said to herself, ‘I suppose that’s what it’s like, to be lame, or 
blind, or loony, you get sick of people being sorry for you, and of 
being sorry for yourself. You just face up to it!’ 

And she had. It had made a difference to her, though. She 
had matured rapidly. At twenty-five she had looked thirty-five, and 
now that she had passed thirty-five, she didn’t look any different. 
People would say to each other, ‘I wonder she never married.’ 
They even said it direct to her. She used to pass it off. 

‘Oh, well, you never know, I might, some day!’ hugging to 
herself the thought that she was more truly married than most of 
them. That, no doubt, was why, as a comparatively young 
woman, she had succeeded Mrs. Mallison, and become the Rector’s 
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housekeeper, with no breath of scandal ever breathed against her, 
though she had never come to be called ‘ Mrs.’ as most housekeepers 
were. 

Never mind, she had kept the Rectory in the style in which it 
ought to be kept. She was quite indifferent to the Rector’s grati- 
tude, to the praises of privileged visitors, and the common talk of 
the parish. She kept it so because she had been brought up to it, 
because Mr. Edmund was the master, but most of all from one of those 
persistent delusions that root in strong self-reliant natures. She 
did it because it was Phil’s home. It was not so much that she 
expected him suddenly to come back, one day. It was more that, 
to her feeling, he had never left it. That was why he was there 
now, and her feeling about him was expressed accurately enough in 
the exclamation that escaped her, when she was alone on an occasion 
like this. 

‘It’sashame!’ She felt it was. He never ought to have done it. 

Quite suddenly she came to herself, at the chiming of the church 
clocks. The bells had ceased to ring. The dusk had come down 
and lights were being lighted everywhere. It was quite dark in her 
room, and Phil was no longer there, he had gone, and she no longer 
half-feared and half-revelled in his presence. 

Good gracious! She’d got pins and needles, leaning with her 
arm on the window-ledge! She shook herself, lighted the gas, 
turned down the bed, glanced at herself in the glass. Then lowering 
the gas, she went down into the warm, silent, slightly close well 
of the stairs, opening windows, lighting a light here, closing a door 
there. At the Rector’s room she gave a quick, professional scrutiny. 
Formed under her, that young Patsy had picked up the job. No 
man could ever have prepared a room for the night as that room 
was prepared. 

Put on the kettle, and do a nice dish of asparagus for him, she 
had it all fresh and good from the shop. Then, into the dining- 
room, with soft-footed decisive movements, she made the table 
ready, lit the lamp, put everything to his hand. He would probably 
drink barley water, but there was the whisky if he liked. Then 
back to the kitchen to have it all piping hot and nice for him when 
he came in. He wouldn’t be long now. The clock ticked, the gas 
waved softly, and she bent intently over his tray. She had had 
enough practice to judge the Rector’s movements with accuracy, 
and the supper was not spoiled when she heard his key in the lock, 
and his foot on the stair. 
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‘Well, Rose. Anybody called ? ’ 
‘No one, sir!’ 
‘ Letters, I see.’ 
‘I didn’t look in the box.’ 
It was true. She’d been dreaming so long that that was one 
of the things she hadn’t done, and he noticed, and she was ashamed. 
‘ Are you ready for supper, Mr. Edmund ? ’ 
‘Yes. When you like, now, Rose.’ 
He was tired. He had too many Committees. At least she 
could feed him well; she went down again and fetched his tray. 
‘ There’s a very nice smell,’ he said appreciatively. She smiled 
and set everything ready to his hand. 
‘Why, asparagus! You know what I like, Rose, don’t you ?’ 
‘It’s good for you to have what you like sometimes!’ 
‘It’s very nice to be told so. I suppose this is the season.’ 
‘Yes. They’re very reasonable just now, or I shouldn’t have 
, thought of it. You'll eat it while it is hot?’ 
‘ And leave the letters until I’ve done. That’s what you mean, 
. isn’t it.’ 
. ‘Well, it does you more good when it’s hot.’ 
‘So you say. Maybe there’s something in it. Suppose there 
" was something important in one of the letters.’ 
‘There won’t be. In any case, it can wait.’ 
, ‘Oh, Rose, what would happen if the parish heard you ?’ 
1 ‘They'd say the same as]. Everyone says you work too hard, 
r and don’t take enough rest.’ 








‘Well, here goes!’ And he did fall to, with obvious relish, 
) leaving the letters unopened by his plate. 
‘ You’ll be pleased to hear, then, that I’m going for a holiday ! ’ 
‘That’s right. Then I shall be able to get the spring-cleaning 


e finished while you’re away.’ 
J ‘Now, Rose,’ he shook his finger at her, his mouth full, and his 
e worn face irradiated with a smile, ‘I know you’re just waiting to 


y lay hands on the study.’ 
n She had to laugh in spite of herself. 
n ‘You can’t say I’ve interfered with the study much. It’s 
3 nearly an inch deep in dust.’ 
d ‘Come, that’s an exaggeration.’ 

‘ You know what happened to the invitations to the ‘‘ At Home.” 
You put them down in the study, and the top cards, and the edges 
of ever so many more, were so smudged they were no good.’ 
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‘ Now, how did you find that out ?’ 
‘There they were, in the waste-paper basket with no writing 
on them.’ 

‘Rose, do you ever read detective novels ?’ 

‘No, I’ve no time for all that.’ 

‘Then you don’t know what a sleuth is.’ 

‘Oh yes, I do.’ 

‘But Rose, I’ve told you, I can’t have my papers put where I 
can’t find them.’ 

‘No, but you could pack up the loose ones and pull down 
the top of your desk, and let me put back the books on the 
shelves,’ 

‘Then I shall have to get them all down again when I want a 
reference.’ 

‘Better that than spoil things for want of dusting.’ 

‘Ah, you’re an obstinate woman.’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘But a very good cook.’ 

‘I’m glad if you like it. Shall I bring the cheese, or will the 
tart do?’ 

‘It will certainly do. But perhaps I could take a morsel of 
cheese if it’s not a bother.’ 

‘ Nothing’s a bother. I want you to have what you fancy.’ 

She was pleased. It was a treat to see him enjoy himself. Now 
that the girls were grown up, and her sister was gone, he was more 
and more the only thing in her life. She gave to him a care she 
might have given to another whom she did not name to herself, 
now that the spell was off, nor did she think literally about children 
she had never had. But instinctively her attitude towards the 
Rector was just what it might have been to a husband and 
family. 

The first thing she looked at when she re-entered the room 
was to see he hadn’t touched the letters, but had gone on eating. 
No, he had opened one, and put it beside his plate. 

‘Now,’ she said, warningly, ‘didn’t you promise to finish 
your supper first ?’ 

‘I remembered just in time. I haven’t read a word. And I 
won't.’ 

‘ That’s right.’ 

‘And I'll ring for you to clear away. I don’t want to keep 
you up.’ 
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‘That’s all right. Don’t hurry now.’ 

She went down again with his plate and things, and began 
washing up. It was nearly ten o’clock, and although she didn’t 
mean him to hurry, there was no need to keep things about. She 
had finished by the time the bell rang. 

She went up to clear away the last of the supper things and 
fetch his tray. He had got up and was standing by the fire looking 
intently at a letter. Portions of others, written or printed or typed 
sheets, lay on the table, and the floor, and he had made several 
bad shots at the waste-paper basket with the empty envelopes. 

As she stooped and cleared these up he said : 

‘ This is a funny thing—I’ve a letter here from London !’ 

As she piled the things on the tray she listened without much 
real interest. She never had letters herself, the barest card or so 
at Christmas. But he sometimes liked to gossip about those of his 
that weren’t private or important, and she more than half divined 
that he was often sounding her to obtain the opinion of the parish 
on some subject. 

‘Oh, have you!’ she returned dutifully. 

‘Yes, do you know what it says ?’ 

Naturally she didn’t, and paused with the silver entrée dish in 
her hands. 

‘It says—this gentleman says he saw my brother—Mr. Phil— 
in London !’ 

Crash! The dish had fallen against the kerb of the hearth. 
She stood staring at it for an instant, her hands sticking out stupidly 
before her. He looked at her over the top of the sheet of paper he 
was holding. 

She fell on her knees rather than knelt and made her limp fingers 
pick up the dish. She heard him say: 

‘A good job it’s not one of the china dishes. No harm done!’ 
as she gathered the scattered spoon and fork. Just like him, 
trying to spare her feelings. 

*T can’t think what made me do such a thing,’ she lied bravely, 
because she wanted a few seconds more, before she could rise to 
her feet. He turned away with the letter and she put her hand 
against the overmantel and pushed herself upright, trembling. 

With infinite effort, she filled the tray, lifted it carefully, and 
managed to get out of the room. Once in the hall, however, she 
had to set it down on the oak chest, and sit down beside it, she 
couldn’t help it if he did come out and find her there, her heart was 
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thumping unbearably. But he was conning over his letters, moving 
softly about, and at last she was able to stand, lift her burden and 
negotiate the stairs. But when she had got rid of it, beside the 
scullery sink, she sank down on her chair in the kitchen, holding her 
heart, and staring before her, with her mouth open. 

Consciously or not she was waiting. Presently she heard him 
go up. Luckily he was never inquisitive if you weren’t quite up 
to the mark, and he seemed to accept the whole incident as the 
merest mischance. 

Nowshe nerved herself todo something she had never done before. 
Faint sounds from the upper floor assured her he was safe. She 
went up to the hall, with quiet purposeful footsteps, turned the 
dining-room door handle without a sound and went in. He’d left 
the letters in a pile, stuck in between the calendar and the clock. 
She had no difficulty in sorting out the hand-written one from 
London, and reading the words : 

‘ By the way, I saw your brother Phil just as I was coming out 
of the station. I haven’t seen him for years, and you’ve never 
spoken of him, but I feel sure it was he. He seemed to recognise me, 
but avoided me and went off.’ 

So it wasn’t a mistake, or anything she had dreamed or imagined. 
It was real. The feeling she had had of Phil being with her, up- 
stairs, was not a dearly loved secret, that justified the deception 
it entailed by the lively fervour of its emotion. It was something 
that must now be actively, aggressively hidden. All these years, 
the right to her custody of that secret had never been challenged. 
Now it was going to be. Nor could she will it otherwise. The 
intense disturbance that she mastered with difficulty, as she replaced 
the letter, made all fast for the night, and went upstairs, had a two- 
fold source. There was the sudden alarm at having to guard her 
looks and speech lest she should let out that which she never 
dreamed anyone would be led to suspect—her private union with 
Phil. And there was also, even stronger, the rich joy—as it ought 
to have been—of knowing him near her again. It was a cruel fate 
that made the two emotions antagonistic, and therefore so fierce 
as to break down her strong self-control and physical command 
of her limbs. 

Sleepless in her bed, she hugged herself in her arms, murmuring : 

‘Phil, dear, Phil my darling!’ 


(To be continued.) 
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BYRON AND HARRIETTE WILSON. 
BY PETER QUENNELL. 


In 1825 Harriette Wilson, a retired English demi-mondaine then 
living in Paris, published her Memoirs. Indignation meetings, 
attended by her former friends, were held at White’s, Brooks’s 
and the United Service Club, while the rascality rushed in such 
numbers to purchase this scandalous and informative volume that 
Stockdale, its publisher, was obliged to put up barricades in front 
‘of his shop. The history of the Memoirs was very simple; still 
charming, though no longer in her first youth, Harriette Wilson had 
extracted a proposal of marriage from Lord Worcester, heir to the 
dukedom of Beaufort, who had not yet attained to his majority. 
His father had attempted to buy her off. On the promise of five 
hundred a year, she had agreed to live abroad ; but when the Duke 
of Beaufort, with aristocratic parsimony, wished to compound 
further payments for the sum of twelve hundred pounds down, 
Harriette decided to retaliate in her own way. There is no doubt 
that her Memoirs were an essay in blackmail and that, to some 
extent, she achieved her original purpose. 

Incidentally, she produced a delightful book. A chronique 
scandaleuse is very often dull; but several generations have found 
in Harriette’s Wilson’s Memoirs of Herself and Others not only a 
dashing self-portrait—the picture of a good-humoured, free-spoken, 
warm-hearted, harum-scarum courtesan, who understood and gaily 
exploited masculine weakness—but a brilliant panorama of the 
Regency background. Her veracity, it is true, has been impugned. 
It is likely enough that the Duke of Wellington may have enjoyed 
her good graces, but it seems somewhat less probable that he should 
have visited her on the night of his return from Spain and have 
waited outside her front door, swearing and expostulating, as the 
rain trickled off his nose and his cocked hat. Then what are we to 
make of her friendship with Byron? Did she indeed meet him at 
Watier’s Masquerade in 1814; and, if that were so, how did they 
come to discuss a novel, Lady Caroline Lamb’s Glenarvon, which 
was not published till Byron had left England in 1816? Evidently, 
her sense of the dramatic had played her false. But perhaps, add 
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the sceptics, Harriette never encountered Byron, never spoke to 
him, and merely included his name in her narrative because she 
had a passion for his verse and was determined that her story should 
enshrine as many famous and notorious names as a lively imagina- 
tion could cram into it ? 

This problem is solved by a sheaf of letters, preserved in that 
fascinating and, at first sight, quite inexhaustible collection of 
Byronic archives at No. 50 Albemarle Street. Here are Harriette 
Wilson’s actual effusions. Turning over sheet after sheet of beau- 
tiful hand-made paper—letters written in a fine copper-plate hand, 
letters written in a wild impassioned scrawl; the letters of clergy- 
men, aspiring poetasters, agitated maiden-ladies, the letters of 
distracted love-sick girls alongside the prim epistles of reproving 
country moralists who ‘ took up their pens’ to lament the tone of 
deism, atheism or the general religious and moral unorthodoxy 
that they thought they had detected in his Lordship’s poems—we 
come at last to the letters of Harriette Wilson : 


Harriette Wilson again ! 
Que diable m’ecrit elle ? 


It was a sentence that Byron himself must often have echoed. 
For these pages tell the story of a persecution. Not the persecu- 
tion of an amorous woman, such as Byron had already been sub- 
jected to by Lady Caroline and Claire Clairmont; certainly, not 
the persecution of a distraught and over-excited bluestocking ; but 
an assault both intellectual and amatory. ... The correspondence 
of Byron and Harriette had begun soon after Byron moved his 
lodgings from Bennet Street to the Albany in 1814. At this period, 
Harriette confesses that she ‘ had long been, sentimentally, in love 
with Lord Byron’; she wrote to him, she says, ‘to solicit the 
honour of his acquaintance ’; but the letter printed in her Memoirs, 
though it contains phrases and turns of speech also employed in a 
letter—hitherto unpublished—written to him while he was living 
in exile abroad, is very different from the letter that Byron received : 


‘ As nobody is to be found to introduce your Lordship, have you 
any objection to introduce yourself to a very impertinent young 
woman, who feels anxious to be allowed.the honour of speaking to 
you ?—I feel I am doing a very cool thing, but it was never my way 


1 It was upon letters in these archives that George Paston’s series of articles, 
‘New Light on Byron’s Loves,’ were based. They were published in CoRNHILL 
April-September, 1934, and are shortly to be published in book form.—EprrTor. 
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to think of forms much. At the same time, I shall be miserable if 
I have disgusted by my want of ceremony the very person I am 
most disposed to admire ; but really I thought it a pity to defer 
what can do no harm and may perhaps be productive of pleasure 
to both of us—I mean in a simple honest sense. If you think it is 
to make anything like love to you, don’t come ; but if you think you 
would like to see me (and I tell you I am melancholy and not worth 
it) write me word when you will call, that I may be alone. If not, 
pray don’t tell anybody that I wrote to you. I rely upon this ; 
though I can scarcely flatter myself that Lord Byron will be at the 
trouble of making friends with 
‘HARRIETTE WILSON. 


‘P.S.—Don’t think as ill of me for writing to you as if it were 
anybody else, for I have been privileged to do what I like ever 
since they said I was mad five years ago.’ 


Harriette informs us that this, her first epistle, remained un- 
answered for three whole days and that, when she wrote to expostu- 
late, she evoked a courteous yet extremely guarded reply, remarking 
that Lord Byron was ‘ not unacquainted ’ with the young woman’s 
talents and beauty, but that he was not a person whom she would 
like ‘ either as a lover or as a friend.’ But Harriette declined to 
be shaken off; and in her second letter, which is embellished, by 
the way, with a seal bearing the device of a Cupid and the significant 
motto: Husu, she made a further attempt to attract Childe 
Harold’s interest : 


‘Thank you for your condescension. I did not mean that I 
could not love you, but merely that I would not make myself de 
trop ; neither am I schoolgirl enough, at six and twenty, to imagine 
every man will turn out to be as delightful as his writings—very 
much the contrary. But I know you are clever and unhappy, and 
I am perfectly sure that I could love you with all my heart and soul. 
I could give up the gratifications that I have all my life been most 
given to enjoy, to be friends with you ; and, if you would permit me, 
time would convince you that, whatever your faults and defects 
may be, one honest heart would love you ; and, if at last you could 
be brought to feel comforted one moment at the reflection of being 
so dear to me, I should think I had not lived in vain. God bless 
you; I am ill and melancholy, and so you will kindly forgive the 
liberties I have taken with you. I have neither talent nor beauty ; 
a warm affectionate heart is my only merit ; and, though you are a 
stranger to me, I can never cease to regret that you are not happy, 
and still more that you can think it happy not to wish to be beloved. 
VOL. 161.—No. 904, 27 
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God bless you. May I not once hope to kiss you before I die ? 
I was never so affected with anything as Childe Harold, or so vain 
or so sanguine (as ?) in my hopes of being allowed to try to please 
you. 
‘ adieu.’ 
It would seem, alas, that in spite of these touching scribbles 
Byron grew impatient ; for it is obvious that Harriette, exasperated 
by the aristocratic hauteur of his response, grew very angry: 


‘If my letter was written in anger (which I doubt) you ought 
rather to have been flattered than offended, since you fancy pique 
at your silence was the cause of it. At all events, “un honnéte 
homme ” ought never to retort seriously on a pretty woman, say 
what she will. It would indeed have been a most “ brilliant friend- 
ship ” for Lord Byron to make, and (but that the remark (?) pro- 
ceeded from himself) his vanity might have been satisfied with the 
homage I was disposed to pay Childe Harold. 

‘If I presumed for a moment to imagine that your Lordship’s 
condescension and good nature would be found to equal the talents 
that had made such a strong impression on my mind, I humbly 
implore your pardon for having done you so much injustice. 


‘ie We 
‘P.S.—I alluded to your understanding and common sense, not 
to your ——- ——! which I conceived to be entirely out of the 


question. The fact is, I answered your letter before I had given it 
a thought, and while I was blinded by the beauty of your writings. 
After reconsideration, it struck me as an affected, prosing, stupid 
scrawl; and regret that Childe Harold should have a fault in his 
whole composition, except profligacy which I should like, made me 
send you that long letter, written as you say in anger. Your 
answer, which I have only just received, would have been perfectly 
gentlemanlike and charming, calculated to make me feel as much 
respect for you as contempt for myself, but for the bad taste of that 
unlucky sarcasm. I was right, you see, that you were deficient in 
sound sense, with all your brilliancy, tmaginez-vous! Harriette 
Wilson has made you blush for yourself. You won’t recover it 
(that is, if you have any right feeling) till you have said this to me: 
“T was a great beast to remind you of your humble situation and 
of my own rank and talents.” ’ 


There the correspondence was allowed to languish. Harriette 
felt that she had been snubbed—unjustly and unintelligently 
snubbed into the bargain, since she had ‘not aspired to Lord 
1 Dashes in the original. 
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Byron’s love,’ his beauty being ‘ of a nature never to inspire me to 
warmer sentiments. There was nothing whatever voluptuous in 
it; it was wholly intellectual ...’ In this respect, though the 
rebuff she had experienced might have inclined her to mendacity, 
Harriette’s unpublished letters bear her out. Again and again, she 
asserts that she has no hope of capturing his love; and half the 
charm of these epistles resides in the odd and rather engaging mix- 
ture of hero-worship, criticism, frank mockery and passionate yet 
platonic protestations. Of love, in the ordinary sense, she had had 
her fill. A grande passion for Lord Ponsonby (described in the 
Memoirs and often referred to in her correspondence) had been 
succeeded by lesser and lighter loves beyond counting, and what she 
now desired was a love-affair of a different kind—vague, exalted 
and incorporeal—something that a famous poet could surely give 
her. Harriette had the sharp tongue of a modern worldling, but her 
head was stuffed with the delicious illusions of Romantic verse. 

But the moment has come for her to resume the tale in person. 
In transcribing her letters—now and then with some difficulty, 
since her pen went dashing forward at the behest of her brain, 
scratching, scoring and underlining, scattering commas where we 
should expect a full-stop or a semi-colon—-I have done for her 
epistolary method the same service that she herself performed when 
she was preparing her confessions for the printer. Unlike Harriette, 
however, I have not re-written entire paragraphs; I have not 
‘worked up’ amusing images, or given her characteristic style an 
air of grace and urbanity that, in the original, it does not possess. 
But I have modified and regularised her spelling. Punctuation was 
not a matter on which she expended much care or thought ; while 
the system of double-underlining that she favoured—particularly 
in moments of extreme emotion—looks ugly and eccentric on the 
printed page... . Otherwise, the letters are as she wrote them ; 
and no commentary could enhance the effect of their freshness and 
boldness. If the art of letter-writing is to give us the impression 
of a personality, Harriette Wilson was a minor mistress of that 
absorbing genre. 


II. 


Her subsequent letters show the courtesan in a pensive mood. 
Her hey-day was over; her beauty was on the wane; she had 
retired to Paris, and there, neglected by former admirers, duped 
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by a parsimonious grandee who had cut off her hard-earned allow- 
ance, wrote to Lord Byron in deep distress : 


‘You would not let me love you some time ago when I was in 
the humour ; you held me much toocheap. Will you let me respect 
you and think of you always with gratitude warm and sincere as 
my nature is capable of feeling towards a very superior person ? 
I have no more right to ask you for money than reason for being 
angry if you refuse it me; but they tell me you have feelings not 
merely poetical but compassionately disposed toward any unhappy 
person, and therefore I presume to tell you that I have wretched 
health and am poor. Too eager an imagination has destroyed my 
health and too much generosity has spoiled my fortune; in my 
unfortunate situation no sacrifice ever obtains friendship or 
_ gratitude .. .’ 


This appeal, addressed to Byron at Ravenna and indited from No. 
64 Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, elicited a promise of fifty pounds. 
The version printed in her Memoirs—a far jauntier and less humbly 
phrased production—bears no resemblance to the letter that 
reached Byron in his Italian palace and moved him to impulsive 
generosity. Her next letter was written on the 16th of April. 
This letter, too—except for a couple of brief passages, that describing 
the man with the sunburnt nose and the animadversion on the poet’s 
crabbed handwriting—is barely recognisable in its printed shape. 
Her second thoughts were seldom an improvement. Harriette was, 
above all things, a creature of moods; and the abrupt change from 
romanticism to raillery, and from raillery back again to sentiment, 
is highly characteristic of the volatile authoress. The reference to 
noses would have delighted Sterne; but there are other sentences 
that breathe the ardour of the Romantic Revival : 


‘ Messrs. Mallet et Frére are my bankers here when I have any 
money, and are well known in Paris—A thousand thanks, dear 
Lord Byron, for your goodness, although you will be as little pleased 
and flattered with the familiar appellation as I was with your 
“most obedient humble servant.” Why half cancel what you so 
benevolently undertake, when “God bless you”’ would so have 
enhanced its value? The faults which may have disgusted you 
exist no longer. With no wish or taste or health for society or 
lovers, even John Ponsonby would tire me now, with all his former 
passion for me, his gentle delicious manners and pre-eminently 
voluptuous beauty... . 

‘If to have wanted taste for all other poetry, yet to have dwelled 
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with feelings as acute and eager as a sanguine mind was capable of, 
at the discovery of a new sense of enjoyment, deserves gratitude 
from the vanity of an author or the gallantry of a man, you must 
bestow (with your very kind donation) a little friendship on me. 

‘Apropos! there was a man; I met him somewhere in some 
road leading from Italy ; he had not one bit of skin on his nose, the 
sun had burned it all off while enjoying your society under the 
“ delicious Italian sky.” Lord keep me from such a nose, however 
poetically bestowed upon me! But the poor man’s nose is nothing 
to the purpose. Noses are not of such consequence, or so expressive, 
as people often imagine. He told me many amiable things of you, 
and from all I learned I really think you must be in a fair way to 
become a good sort of man by the time you are forty... 

‘I think, dear Lord Byron (let me call you so this once), without 
any risk of writing unlike a man of genius, you might venture a 
one degree better scribble. Yours is just the sort of thing a woman 
would write, who, being about to set up a Mangle, wanted the loan 
of a one pound bill which she would “ faithfully discharge.” 

‘You mention “ having refused a former request of mine of a 
very different nature.” If you thought I ever for a moment 
wished for the mere possession, without your respect and devoted 
regard for me, I swear to you in honest truth that you did me 
injustice ; nor can I imagine (for I never experienced it) a punish- 
ment more repugnant to my soul than to know myself a mere 
instrument of pleasure to a man I could not despise in return. 
Well I knew I could never inspire affection in your breast . . . and 
all I ever thought of was to look at and touch the hand of the author 
whose lines had so taken hold of my imagination. This I accom- 
plished without your knowledge. I shook hands with you, felt 
your breath and lips upon my hand and admired you “as one 
would a particular Star”; but I never for a moment desired to 
separate the body from such a mind or believed for an instant that 
I could possess them both together .. .’ 


It was ‘ at Wattier’s Masquerade for the Emperor Alexander in 
Burlington Street,’ Harriette concludes, that she had shaken hands 
with Lord Byron and had suffered her own ‘ feet and hands ’—both 
very pretty—to be admired in return. She does not claim to have 
known him more intimately ; and it was only after his death, when 
she was composing her Memoirs, that this chance meeting, between 
the famous poet and an adventurous masked lady whom he did not 
know, was developed into the legend of a close friendship. 

So much for Harriette’s imagination ; but the exuberant fancy 
that, in later years, induced her to believe—or wish the world to 
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believe—that Lord Byron had paid her numerous visits and had 
sat talking to her of religion, till, as she says herself, she grew weary 
and absent-minded, during his lifetime helped to foster a devotion 
than which—even in Byron’s experience of devoted and determined 
women—there can have been few more extraordinary. A reputed 
rake becomes the object of platonic hero-worship; a notorious 
courtesan—‘ Harry ’ to half the British peerage—rains sentimental 
love-letters on a man who lives hundreds of miles away, whom she 
has encountered only once—letters in which sentiment, exaggerated 
feeling, vivid snatches of autobiography and genuine unforced 
pathos, meet and mingle in a kaleidoscopic whirl. 

Of her sixth letter, written on May 31, no trace has been pre- 
served in her Memoirs. Byron had now sent her the promised 
assistance : 

‘ I have received the 1000 francs and must repeat my very sincere 
thanks to you, dear Lord Byron ; though it was too bad to cut me 
off with such a shabby short letter and such an excuse—just to 
choose the very moment when the Horse was waiting and the 
divorce * going on. However, it is a very nice dear little letter, 
written more after my style than your own and, if you were not 
aware of it, so much the more flattering to me—I love the little 
cramped hand too now, and know every turn of it. 

‘Pray, dear Lord Byron, think of me a little now and then (I 
don’t mean as a woman, for I shall never be a woman to you) 
merely as a good little Fellow who feels a warmer interest in all that 
happens to you and all that annoys you than anybody else in the 
world. Forget me when you are happy; but in gloomy moments, 
chilly miserable weather, bad razors and cold water, perhaps you'll 
recollect and write to me. You can easily judge by a woman’s 
scribbling whether her heart is with it, and you know I love you 
honestly and dearly. Alas! I can never prove it by any sacri- 
Gee 25; 
‘I am truth and nothing but the truth. I looked at you for half 
an hour together one night and while studying your very beautiful 
countenance I could fancy a new sensation produced by the warm 
pressure of your lips to mine, beyond what my nature could endure 
—wild and eager as your poetry—terrifying (?) by its power to 
wither and destroy me. 

1 Very much mangled and travestied versions of Letters Four and Five were 
— by Harriette in her Memoirs. The remaining letters can very seldom 

ave been read since Byron received them in Ravenna, for they are labelled in 
pencil H. Dubochet ; which suggests that the writer’s identity (Dubochet being her 


maiden name) escaped previous explorers. 
* The Guiccioli divorce ? The word is difficult to decipher. 
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‘ Jupiter was all powerful in a cloud and ladies have been known 

to admire a Horse, but there is a quieter, better, more voluptuous 
feeling for a woman, and you can’t give it her. 

‘ Besides, I never loved any but blue eyes. Are you as dark 
as at the Masquerade, or were you painted ? Nothing, I suppose, 
will ever bring you to Paris, not even your friend 7. Moore; yet I 
will hope that we shall one day (some twenty years hence) take a 
pinch of snuff together before we die ; and as you watch me, in 
my little pointed cap, spectacles, bony ankles and thread stockings, 
stirring up and tasting my pot au feu, you'll imagine Ponsonby’s, 
Worcester’s and Argyle’s Angelick Harriette | ! 

‘I have made a new conquest lately—Lord Francis Cunning- 
ham ; but I hate boys, so I have been setting him to hunt and pull 
out my grey hairs to destroy his Illusions. He found ten and I did 
not know I had one. “ Better get a Monkey,” you'll say, than a 
fine young blue-eyed man of one and twenty. What a fool he must 
be! When you and I meet, I shall set you to work at the brown 
ones, for I mean to attack them as soon as the grey predominates. 
It is more dignified to keep to one colour, n’est-ce-pas? ... 

‘TI trust and hope “ at this present writing ” you are out of your 
scrape, or I shall be the more sorry because I know you did not 
love her enough to make the scrape worth while. Pray, dearest, 
let me love you, tell me to love you. 

‘I am at a very harmless distance, you know .. . 

‘, . . Au reste—iry me and make haste, for this wet weather 
and pain in my side will very soon finish me. I am like the late old 
Duke of Queensbury almost, who told Lord Yarmouth and myself 
one evening we went to call on him, five months before his death, 
that “he had not lost” (Oh, but you'll be so disgusted with me ! 
But I must go on now, you know) “ that he had not lost one drop 
of that precious Balsam for the last eight years,” and that if he did 
he should bring on his spasms (anti-frisky ones, of course) for the next 
forty hours. 

‘I am very sorry I began it; it’s a beastly story . 

‘Farewell, dearest Lord Byron; I shall not dare venture to 
bore you with any more stupid letters, but I only wish you knew 
but half how devotedly I am 

‘ Votre Affectionée 
‘Brau Paae. 

‘God bless you ; nobody knows anything about loving you but 

myself,’ 


Though the chronology of the three remaining letters is a little 
difficult to determine, it is clear that Harriette did not keep her 
resolution, and that the letter printed above was by no means her 
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last. A short note, which I do not propose to transcribe, thanks 
Lord Byron for ‘ the remainder of the £50’ and adds: ‘ You are 
so in love, they tell me, it’s quite disgusting.’ She fears that Lord 
Byron may be assassinated ... An eighth, also haunted by dis- 
turbing visions of the Contessa Guiccioli, seems to have been written 
during a visit to London and is headed No. 12 Lisson Grove North : 


‘ By this time, dear Lord Byron, you must be tired of the Italian 
lady ; and I venture to hope you will not only condescend to read 
another scrawl of mine but perhaps answer it some day or other. 
What would I give for a few more lines in your nice little cramped 
handwriting! Though we never shall meet and never have met, 
I would rather receive a letter from you (though it contained but 
three lines, and those three stupid ones) than from anybody else 
alive. I don’t know why, for there are other very dear men and 
better men than you, whose best-written letters I should not think 
worth the postage. Neither is it because you were kind enough to 
send me some money, much as I felt obliged to you, for before this 
I always should have been more proud of the slightest acquaintance 
with you than being loved dearly, as I was by Wellington and other 
great men in my time. Not that you are always a great man... 
and then I am reminded of poor human nature, and then I venture 
to love you myself and think of you as a man, brilliant, capricious, 
voluptuous, mad, ill-tempered and delicious—for a moment a poet, 
the next a devil, the next a God!! But I have not thought of you 
at all lately, for I have been in love! And nothing you have 
imagined in the shape of youth and beauty was like him. Vive 
les dames de mon 4ge pour aimer et adorer!! For the last eight 
months I have prayed with all my soul to die at the very instant he 
ceased to think of me. I was the first, the only human being he had 
ever loved, and it was love as pure as an Angel’s, only much more 
sanguine (les anges ne sont pas faits pour le cowp). After all, J 
got tired first and now I have cut my Apollo and am doing nothing 
but going to my father in Switzerland.1... Do write me a 
little dear letter . . . Though wneducated, you know I understand 
you, and though you never see me you can feel d la distance that 
no merit of yours or your writings are entirely lost on me. I don’t 
admire you like a fool or a schoolgirl ; but I know you, and I love 
you and I always did, and when half London was going mad for me 
I would have waited days and hours in the Rain alone to see you 
merely pass. I would do anything, suffer anything for you; s0 


1 Harriette’s father—he was also the father of Lady Berwick—was a Swiss 
watch-maker who kept shop at 2 Carrington Street, Mayfair. Harriette’s real 
surname was Dubochet and it was under that name that she lived in Paris. John 
Dubochet produced several daughters, all apprenticed to the same profession. 
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do, dearest Lord Byron, write to me and tell me something about 
yourself and treat me like an acquaintance. I shall never presume 
upon it... 


It is possibly to Harriette’s credit, and (I cannot but think) it 
is immensely to our advantage, that, in spite of protestations and 
the various snubs she had already received, she continued to ‘ pre- 
sume,’ though without encouragement. Her ninth letter was more 
presumptuous than any of its predecessors. Written from Paris, 
at ‘ exactly 20 minutes past 12 o’clock at night,’ it announces that 
she has read Don Juan and has been gravely shocked and disgusted. 
Quite apart from the unconscious humour of the situation—Harri- 
ette Wilson taking Lord Byron to task on the score of morality— 
this letter has the additional interest of showing the degree of pub- 
licity to which, ever since 1812, Byron had been subjected by his 
admirers. His life and opinions were the property of the world at 
large; and there was no country clergyman, scribbling clerk or 
enthusiastic young lady so obscure that he or she did not feel 
qualified to blacken three or four sheets of note-paper, offering 
Childe Harold criticism, religious instruction or moral advice: 


‘Harriette Wilson again ! 
Que diable m’ecrit elle ? 


‘“ This comes hopping” to say I have lost lots of my liking for 
you—I] vaudrait bien la peine de faire payer un port de lettre pour 
si peu de chose! But now you have paid it, you may as well learn 
all about it, you know. Strange to tell, I never heard of Don Juan 
till I found it on Galignani’s table yesterday and took it to bed with 
me, where I contrived to keep my large quiet good-looking brown 
eyes open (now, you know, they are very handsome) till I had 
finished it. 

‘Dear Adorable Lord Byron, don’t make a mere coarse old liber- 
tine of yourself. When everybody advised you not to publish your 
English Bards, you would mind nobody. J am nobody: therefore 
attend to me. What harm did the Commandments (no matter by 
whom composed, whether god or mortal) ever do you or anybody 
else, and what catch-penny ballad writer could not make a parody 
onthem? When you don’t feel quite up to a spirit of benevolence, 
the encouragement of which you are pretty sure contributes more 
to one’s earthly happiness than anything else, in gratitude for the 
talent which, after all, must have caused you exquisite moments 
in your time, throw away your pen, my love, and take a little 
calomel. I wish the Deuce had all the paper, pens and ink burning, 
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frizzling and drying up in the very hottest place in his dominions, 
rather than you should use them to wilfully destroy the respect and 
admiration of those who deserve to love you and all the fine illusions 
with which my mind was filled. Ecoutez, mon Ange. It is not 
in my power or in my nature to forget any kindness shown me (sup- 
posing I had not half loved you before) but I would not, even to 
you, who in a wrong-headed moment wrote it, lie under the imputa- 
tion of such bad taste as to admire what in your cool moments, I 
am sure, you must feel to be vulgar at least . . . In the very act 
of writing you felt half ashamed of what you wrote ; and so don’t, 
dearest Lord Byron, keep “all on” to the end of time mistaking 
mere false pride and temper for a bad heart; for you know all you 
have done or written that was wrong has caused you vegret, that 
convinced yourself alone (or rather you and I, my Angel) of the 
natural goodness of your disposition. Only, you are spoiled. 
Lord, if you could only suffer for one single day the agony of mind 
I endured for more than two years after Ponsonby left me, because 
Mrs. Fanny would have it so, you would bless your stars and 
your good fortune, blind, deaf and lame at eighty-two, so that you 
could sleep an hour in forgetfulness or eat a little bit of batter pud- 
ding. Heavens! how I have prayed for death, nights, days and 
months together, merely as rest from suffering and you/ whom 
everybody loves or wishes to love. ... Don’t bore yourself to 
answer my nonsense. I hate people to bore themselves for me. 
Reading Don Juan made me think of you all day ; and so I could not 
go to bed without presuming to write to you again. But I won't 
quarrel with you for not answering. Only, pray don’t say anything 
harsh tome ... I don’t forget this most flattering expression in 
a former letter of yours : “‘ I now trust this most brilliant acquaintance 
may be permitted to end.” Iwas more angry than hurt then, knowing 
myself not deficient in natural or affecting brilliancy. I thought 
you a coxcomb and myself a much better subject ; but now if you 
are unkind to me I shall die of it. In the meantime, I am dying for 
want of sleep ; so God bless you, dear Lord Byron, and good night. 
* Harry.’ 


Whether Byron answered this letter we do not know, but at least 
Harriette did not die of his unkindness. She married a sober 
Frenchman and settled down, expiring, as a pious widow, in the 
middle of the century. 

1 Ponsonby’s wife, Lady Fanny; daughter of the famous Lady Jersey; de- 


scribed by Harriette as a deaf, plain, quiet young woman, whose chief distraction 
was a pet mouse that lived in the drawing-room wainscot. 
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HUMPERDINCK. 


BY W. M. LETTS. 


Mr. MacSorzey, who was called Sandy by his wife, saw life across 
a bank counter. The time when his nose was always in a ledger 
had gone by, for he was cashier, and it was his lot to say some 
pleasant words to the many who passed to and fro before three 
o’clock closing-time. Sometimes it was golf, again it was the 
weather, often it was politics. Mr. MacSorley as a Northern 
Irishman had his share of impassioned political belief. Those who 
knew him well asked after his wife and children. His family life 
was exemplary. He was seen on Sunday going to church with a 
wife and two children, and on Saturday evening he took none other 
than his wife to the cinema. Of romantic longings one did not 
suspect Sandy MacSorley. Indeed, what is romance? The com- 
mon sense of to-day may scorn it—but why does young common 
sense crowd to the cinema to see a life that is barely known outside 
the Hollywood world? Why if not that romance is satisfied in 
that way ? 

Now Hollywood did not satisfy Mr. MacSorley, nor did detective 
fiction, but he did not know himself unsatisfied. It was only on 
a day of early summer that the thing stirred in him. 

A man came to the counter to cash a cheque. In his case the 
talk turned to his garden. He was noted for his flowers. Always 
in his buttonhole there was something of sweetness. This time it 
was the purple-eyed philadelphus, whose long name is philadelphus- 
purpureo-maculatus. What matterthat? Its little short-stemmed 
flowers have a sweetness that holds all wonder and a hundred 
dreams. Mr. Doyle handed his buttonhole to the cashier, not 
knowing what he did, what garden of memory he unlocked. 

‘Smell that,’ he said, ‘you can’t beat that! The common 
syringa (it isn’t a syringa at all, you know) is cloying. But this 
—it’s good, isn’t it?’ Mr. MacSorley held the flower to his nose. 
His face grew pensive. Then he stuck it in his buttonhole. 

‘It is good,’ he agreed dreamily, ‘ how do you want it? Notes ? 
Any silver ? ’ 
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‘Going to play golf at Whit week-end?’ asked Mr. Doyle. 
Mr. MacSorley looked at him vaguely. 

‘No, I think not. The wife will expect me to go to Newcastle 
or Bangor, or some place of that sort.’ 

Other people came in, and the cashier gave himself up to the 
sheer fact of money. 

It was some time before he had time to sniff at the white flower 
in his buttonhole ; when he did so a curious thing happened. He 
found himself suddenly in a garden that he had not seen for thirty 
years, that he had not even remembered for perhaps a quarter 
of a century. Yet a waft of that scent made him in one second 
a little boy in the corner of an old garden. He was standing on 
tiptoe to look at the sea over the low wall. Against the wall grew 
the little white flower with the purple eye. He was drenched in 
its sweetness. There was a stone seat raised on steps, and a cypress 
tree stood dark and tall against the blue of the sky. He had been 
sent to the garden to wait for his grandfather, the minister. This 
was a grand garden, far grander than any he knew. It was far 
larger, far lovelier than the Manse garden, and once he had thought 
that so big. 

The old house with its grace (a Jacobean house is rare in Ireland) 
had seemed to him splendid, almost alarming in its dignity. He 
did not know the word ‘ gracious,’ but long afterwards the word 
meant to him a sunny house, myrtle and jessamine flowered, with 
stone jars full of flowers, and wide open doors leading to a cool 
paved hall. 

He had been sent out to play, with biscuits in his pocket. An 
old lady in silk and lace had given him the biscuits. He wondered 
if she were a duchess, to be so silken and scented and hung with 
pearls. A new world was dawning on him. A sort of intoxication 
seized him. He felt that this must be his world with its careless 
lordliness. He was too young to think that but he felt it, and 
his elation made him want to shout. All the time he was clasping 
a little china pig. He called it Humperdinck. He did not know 
why. Some grown-up had suggested the name. It sounded well, 
he knew that. He had bought Humperdinck for sixpence when 
his tooth was pulled out; sixpence had been his reward, and 
now here was the little pig in his hand. For some reason, it would 
take a Freud to discover and to translate it, he felt that Humper- 
dinck, the pig, must be buried in this corner of the garden. Some 
sacrifice was demanded of the moment. The world was so ex- 
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quisite here and now, that his cup was brimmed, and the china 
pig must mark the moment by his burial. Little Sandy MacSorley 
had poked among the syringa branches on the wall; there was a 
hole between the stones, such a hole as might house a tomtit. 
Empty snail shells were in it. Sandy threw them out and pushed 
the pig, Humperdinck, into the hole. Then he sought carefully 
till he found stones to block the entry of the prison. The deed 
was done, and instantly his thoughts were diverted, for down the 
path came a girl in a muslin dress. She was grown up, and therefore 
of no age that one could compute. To Sandy she seemed as 
beautiful as a princess in a pantomime ; he had seen and marvelled 
at beauty in a Belfast pantomime. She was to the little boy a 
vision almost celestial, but she laughed more than the angels 
should laugh, and she had a bag of sweets, those lovely sweets 
like satin pincushions, and he connected these with the earthly 
plane. She sat beside him on the stone seat, and told him a story. 
He barely listened, for she was so beautiful that he watched her 
brown eyes, and her shining hair, and the way her teeth flashed, 
and her cheeks dimpled as she talked. She was telling him about 
a princess who slept for a hundred years. The princess must 
have looked just like that, he decided, and the sweetbriar hedge 
grew up round her and there she lay, in just that blue muslin 
dress, with the blue beads round her neck. This princess picked 
a spray of the purple-eyed flower and smelt it, and put it in her 
dress. Then just as she told him about the prince who rode 
through the sweetbriar hedge, they saw two black figures come 
down the path, his grandfather and the silken old lady. Sandy 
MacSorley could hardly bear to be taken from this strange, ex- 
quisite world, with its dignity and grace. As he trotted by the 
old man’s side, with backs turned to Paradise, his grandfather 
answered his questions. 

‘Are they grand? Yes, they’re grand folk, but very un- 
assuming. Their family is very old and noble.’ 

‘Are they princesses ?’ the child asked. 

‘No, not quite. We are all equal in the eyes of God, but 
those ladies become their position. They bid us stay to drink 
tea with them. But I’m no so sure of your manners, my wee Sandy.’ 

Sandy felt hurt, with the affronted dignity of a small boy who 
has held himself proudly in a new world. Why might he not 
have drunk tea with those ladies ? 
‘Can we go again, Grandfather ? ’ 
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‘Maybe so—some day.’ 

Mr. MacSorley, the cashier, roused himself. Someone had 
come in with money to lodge. It was ten minutes before he 
returned to his dream. 

‘ And I never did go back,’ he said to himself. He had only 
now gone back in memory because of the sprig of syringa. He 
felt unusually thankful when the porter shut the doors at three 
o’clock. He returned in a dreamy state to high tea in his little 
villa home. He put the syringa sprig in a glass of water. 

‘Where did you get that?’ his wife asked. 

‘Old Doyle,’ he returned gruffly. 

He helped himself to meat pie and did not heed the bickering 
talk of his younglings. They were at an age when they wrangled 
incessantly. The boy was called Alec, and the daughter Maeve, 
She was Maeve because her mother on a pre-natal picnic had 
gazed at Maeve’s Gap, and felt an impulse to call the coming 
child after that bold and conquering queen. 

Mrs. MacSorley was pursuing her own thoughts; she too was 
regardless of her smudgy, quarrelsome offspring. 

‘I think,’ she said, after a long train of thought, ‘ we'll go 
to Newcastle for the Whit. I'll send a card about rooms this 
very night.’ 

‘You might take the kids,’ Sandy answered. ‘I think I'll 
go off somewhere. One needs a real change... ’ 

His wife, her name was Enid, paused with her teacup near 
her lip. 

‘ Well, I never,’ she said, ‘ you are unsociable. What’s wrong 
with Newcastle ? ’ 

‘ Nothing, it’s just I feel like a change, motoring or yachting, 
or something. I’ve got an idea of going down to Kilfinnagh, 
where my old grandfather was minister. I haven’t been there 
for umpteen years—it’s near the sea too.’ 

‘Take me,’ shouted his son. 

‘I will not.’ 

‘Well, I don’t think Kilfinnagh sounds bright. I'll take the 
children to Newcastle. They’ve set their hearts on it.’ 

‘No, I haven’t,’ her son protested. _ 

‘You'll come with me and no words now,’ his mother told 
him crossly. She was aggrieved. MacSorley, knowing that he 
had erred but yet wonderfully airy in mood because he had braved 
convention and given his secret plan a name, went out to the 
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tiny garden to cut grass. The late sun made a splendour of the 
one lilac tree, it made something shining of his long-legged elfish- 
looking daughter as she came towards him. She was a stranger 
to him, a queer child, silent and wayward, gazing at you with 
yellow hazel eyes that concealed her thoughts. 

‘Dad,’ she said. 

‘ Well—what is it? Home work ?’ 

‘No. Dad, I want to come with you to that place.’ 

MacSorley straightened himself. 

‘No, you’d be bored to death,’ he declared; ‘go with your 
mother and Alec. You'll like it much more.’ 

‘No, I won’t. I hate their things, piers and cinemas and 
people. I want to go to that place with you.’ 

‘Why the Dickens should you ?’ 

‘I do, Dad. You love it, why shouldn’t I?’ 

For perhaps the first time in their lives, MacSorley looked at 
his daughter with the real interest that one stranger feels for 
another. He looked into the black-lashed, yellow eyes, and 
felt a strange thrill of interest, of friendship. Could his daughter 
really be akin to him, spirit of his spirit ? 

‘I don’t know what your mother will say,’ he challenged her. 

‘She can’t stop me if you say you want me.’ 

‘I don’t know that I do, Maeve, but I suppose I’ll have to 
take you.’ 

She jumped and clapped her hands and went off on light feet. 


‘Well, of course I think it’s ridiculous to take Maeve, it’s 
only a whim because she’s so contradictory. She'll be in the 
way and probably get ill. You’re just too weak to say “ No.” 
I can’t think why you started this Kilfinnagh notion. You'd both 
be much better with Alec and me. I’m thankful he has sense 
and likes normal things. He gets more like my father every day. 
He’s not a bit MacSorley.’ 

To this speech made by his wife as she brushed her hair, Sandy 
made no reply. He was shaving and he cut himself. 

“See that she has stockings enough,’ he said at last, ‘ we may 
have rain. I think we'll go by ’bus. Anyway we'll be back 
some time on Monday night.’ 

Enid MacSorley grunted. She was offended with her husband 
and her daughter. Maeve could show no real reason for this 
sudden support of a father in whom she had shown no interest 
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before this time. But Enid had grown used to these sudden fits 
of a silent obstinacy in the following of a quest she could not 
understand, so she fell back upon constant admonishment about 
stockings and shoes. 

Her leave-taking was cold and a little hostile. MacSorley felt 
guilty. He could not wave to his wife, for he had a suitcase in 
either hand. But his conscience recovered by the time he reached 
the ’bus. Putting the cases down he turned and looked at his 
daughter. Her eyes were shining with golden fire. No qualm 
of conscience dimmed her pagan joy. For the first time Sandy 
and his daughter were face to face in the spirit. In that glance 
there was much to him, but he did not dwell on what he felt. 
Once long ago he had felt this same excitement of joy. It was 
when he was courting Tilly Doyle. Tilly had died untimely in 
sudden illness, and he forgot the rapture and the adventure. Now 
the same ecstasies stirred. It was as if Maeve had been Tilly’s 
daughter. Why, he wondered, had he not discovered the beauty 
and charm of his own offspring? How had she turned from a 
leggy brat into this elfin companion ? 

Maeve gripped his arm. 

‘Oh! Dad, isn’t it all exciting ?’ 

‘It is that,’ he agreed, ‘ but I want a cigarette all the same.’ 

‘Just you and me.’ 

‘You’ve got to behave very nicely.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘Why! You may meet old friends of mine at Kilfinnagh. 
There’ll be a lot of people who knew my grandfather.’ 


And so it proved. The little village by the sea had a long 
memory and MacSorley and his daughter were welcomed at once, 
asked to tea here and to supper there. Tea and potato-cakes 
and ginger-beer Maeve consumed in large quantities, but she 
remained well and enjoyed herself with a sort of quiet vehemence. 
But not for these little meetings had he come down, but with an 
almost religious intention to renew his memories of the old garden. 
He would not tell anyone, he would not even ask after the family 
at the house. He would take Maeve and go himself to meet his 
own childhood. 

It was in the drowsy hour after a Whit-Sunday dinner that 
he made excuses to a kind host and hostess, declaring that he 
had to look up other old friends. Outside the little gate he walked 
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fast. The sun was all powerful. HEverywhere—blossoming trees, 
and meadows gold with the springtide of buttercups. 

‘Where are we going?’ Maeve panted after him. 

‘You'll see very soon.’ 

‘To this big gate with the stone balls?’ 

‘Yes, this is it . . . just the same. I wonder is the avenue 
as long as I thought ?’ 

‘Daddy, does a lord live here ?’ 

‘No, but the family is older and nobler than most lords can 
boast.’ 

‘ Are we going to call?’ The child’s voice was awed. Would 
her nails betray her? Could one clean them with a pin ? 

‘No, I’m not going to call, only to ask if I may see the garden.’ 

‘Oh!’ a sigh, half-despondent, half-relieved. 

‘The avenue seems much shorter than I remembered,’ he said 
at last, ‘but the house looks just the same. Wait now while I 
ring and ask leave.’ 

There were the stone vases, full now of geraniums. Nothing 
had altered. Again the bell seemed to ring a long way off and 
there was a pause before footsteps sounded on the tiled floor. 

A white-haired butler came to the door. He might have 
; belonged to the Sleeping Princess. MacSorley made his request. 
He had seen the garden as a boy, when his grandfather, the minister, 
was calling on the ladies. Might he go again ? 

The old man looked at him shrewdly and answered courteously. 

‘Indeed I remember his reverence well, a fine old gentleman. 
You'll find the garden door open, sir. Miss Hildegarde will be 
delighted for you to go. You remember the way, sir?’ 

‘Yes, oh! yes, thank you.’ 

MacSorley turned away with a little awkward salute to the 
dignified old man. Maeve gripped his arm. 

‘Daddy, is that a real butler ?’ 

“Yes, he’s not a stuffed one.’ 

‘No, but—I never saw one before, you know. Did you ever 
speak to a real butler before ?’ 

Her father racked his memory for authentic interviews with 
butlers. But he said, ‘ Of course, I did,’ with proud conviction. 

They went by a shrubbery path, then under the hazel shade 
of a nut walk to the sunny, drowsy quiet of the garden. Great 
borders full of lupins and iris and pink poppies, borders with edges 
‘d of catmint led them at last to that walled corner, where the ground 
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rose in flagged steps to a stone seat. A cypress cut the sky with 
its precise, aspiring shape. At one side of the stone seat grew 
that sweet-scented philadelphus of the long name and the magic 
power; it was covered with small white flowers. The scent was 
potent in this sunny Whitsun hour. 

Sandy MacSorley stood entranced. He forgot that he had a 
daughter, for he was a little boy again, too young to forecast father- 
hood. He stood on the stone seat and looked out to sea. It 
shone for him now as it had done then, and the mountains of 
Omeath were to the south, blue and kind in the sunshine. Below 
them in the garden great red poppies flamed like Pentecostal fires, 
The air was very still, but the chiff-chaff broke the silence with 
his constant note, and now and then the long tweet of a chaffinch 
complained to the sun. 

MacSorley had forgotten Maeve, his daughter, till he saw her 
standing watching him. Her eyes spoke, but she said at last: 

‘Is this the place we came to see, Daddy ?’ 

‘Yes, isn’t it lovely ?’ 

“Yes. We won’t tell anyone, will we? It would spoil it. 
We won’t tell Mother or Alec.’ 

‘No. There’s nothing to tell. Maeve, I want to look for 
something.’ 

‘Yes, Dad.’ 

‘It’s a china pig. I hid him in a cranny in the wall. His 
name was Humperdinck. It would be queer if he’d sat there ever 
since.’ 

Her face glowed—— 

‘Yes ... he’s the spirit of the place, the guardian. Oh! 
do look!’ 

MacSorley began to peer and fumble among the leaves. At 
last in an awed tone he cried: ‘ He’s here!’ He held up his hand 
with a china pig between finger and thumb. 

‘ All these years,’ he murmured, ‘he’s sat here all the time. 
Somehow I thought I’d dreamt it all. I didn’t think it was quite 
true. Children fancy things, but it is true.’ 

‘May I hold him?’ Maeve asked with reverence in her voice. 
No initiate of hidden mysteries could have been more awe-struck 
in manner. She held the pig as if he were a sacred symbol. 

‘What will I do with him now?’ the father asked, 

‘Oh! put him back, put him back,’ the daughter urged. 

‘ Wouldn’t we bring him home to show Alec ?’ 
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Maeve’s face flamed with anger and emotion. 

‘No, Daddy, that would be wicked. You mustn’t tell Alec, 
ever. He’d laugh. He’d say “a china pig?” and “ Dad’s the 
queer man.” You must never tell. But I’ll come back some day 
with my children and look for him. Put him in his own house 
behind the leaves.’ 

So Humperdinck went back into his hole, but Sandy picked a 
spray of the white flower and poked it into his sepulchre. 

They were both too much absorbed in the ceremony (almost 
a ritualistic rite to these two Northern Protestants) to hear the 
sound of a wheel-chair on the path. It was close to them when 
they looked up. 

In the chair was a very beautiful woman. Under her straw 
hat her hair was white, but her big brown eyes were young 
with the youth of the young-eyed seraphim. 

‘So you’ve come to see my garden ?’ she asked. 

MacSorley started, blushed, stammered—— 

‘I was here thirty years ago when my grandfather was minister 
and I wanted to show this youngster of mine .. .’ 

Miss Hildegarde, for Maeve knew that it could only be Miss 
Hildegarde, held out her hand to the child. 

‘ So this is what the thirty years brought you,’ she said. ‘ They 
brought me an accident and an injured spine. No, not hunting, 
just a fall on the rocks, and I’ve never got right. But I can 
wheel myself in my chair and all my servants are ministering 
angels.’ 

‘You were very good to me that day,’ MacSorley said shyly ; 
‘I never forgot. I was just a kid. I thought you were a sort 
of fairy princess.’ 

Maeve was staring with wide eyes. The lilac and black muslin, 
the big straw hat. Oh! but she was a princess. But how could 
one say it to a grown-up ? 

‘A very vulnerable mortal and no princess; but you must 
have tea with me. The drawing-room is cool. Come, be kind, 
I am all alone this Sunday.’ 

Maeve looked hastily at her nails, then up at her father. Oh! 
but he must accept. So should life be crowned, tea in such a 
drawing-room and a butler to bring in the tea-tray—the life of 
the little home villa had been a poor thing, but this one day had 
opened the gates of romance. 

She pulled her father’s coat, she squeezed his fingers—— 
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‘Thank you so much. If... if really we won’t be in the 
way—— Maeve here has never gone about much.’ 

‘Then she'll like the house. I'll show her everything. It 
is full of history. Maeve, come along.’ 


At six o’clock it dawned on Sandy MacSorley that he had 
promised to have tea with the new minister at five o’clock. How 
far could he juggle with truth? Not for anything would he have 
missed that hour or more in the long cool drawing-room. It seemed 
to have lifted the burden of the locust-eaten dull years from his 
too sedate mind. 

‘We’ve missed tea with the minister,’ he said as he and his 
daughter walked the dusty road. 

‘I don’t care. Dad, that was the sleeping Princess come 
awake.’ 

‘Yes, she’s like that.’ 

‘Must we really go back to-morrow night ?’ 

‘Of course. What would they say in the Bank if I stayed 
away ? and your Mother and Alec?’ 

* Anyway, Dad, we’ve this to remember, you and I. Promise 
it’s our secret.’ 

*You’re a queer kid,’ he said, but his eyes acclaimed her. 

Strange and wonderful as first love—this falling in love with 
his daughter. He had found her his kin in a world where he had 
seemed alone. Church bells began to chime and jangle, the June 
evening rang out its beauty as the two Romantics walked back 
to the village. 




















THE FOREST-CATHEDRAL. 
BY STUART FERGUSSON. 


‘Wuy need people build churches in this part of the world,’ 
exclaimed a fellow-traveller beside me, standing spellbound by 
the first sight of the Yosemite Valley—that secret, hidden valley 
known and loved by Indians long years before a few American 
cattle-seeking soldiers discovered the secret—‘ when they have the 
redwood cathedral—God’s own architecture—and full of the sound 
of His organ music ?’ 

My companion put my thoughts into his own words, for these 
forest-cathedrals, in their majestic beauty and quiet grandeur are 
awe-inspiring as no work from the hands of man could ever be. 

The huge verandah of the log-built hotel at El Porto—the gate 
of the Yosemite Valley—where we stood, was crowded with happy 
tourists, most of whom were seeing the valley for the first time: 
their excited voices almost drowned the voice of the Merced, the 
laughing river that tumbles and sings among the rocks, and is 
answered by the murmuring voices of cedars and pines that, ‘ like 
ceaseless sentinels’ tower high above it. 

From San Francisco, in a fast car, it takes about seven hours 
to reach El Portal, and as you begin to get into the mountains 
take time to look across the flowered slopes, studded with oaks and 
spiked with pines, for the approach to Yosemite is what the open- 
ing voluntary is to the cathedral service. And there, in God’s own 
cathedral, you will hear the birds’ songs of praise, the symphonies 
of trees and waterfalls, the pizzicato of hail, the rhythm of rain. 

Early in the morning, as the sun rises higher and warms the 
air, this magic valley seems like a great box full of spices; spices 
such as the Wise Men bore with them from the East when they 
followed their Star ; a secret, golden box, with the sky above it to 
make a lid of turquoise and sapphire. 

The deep, still trout-pools of the Merced are coloured like beds 
of purple pansies ; sometimes they are a vivid green, with a glint 
of gold like the wings of a Brazilian beetle. Far down in the clear 
depths fish dart swiftly, like silver arrows from an unseen bow. 
High up on the rocky sides of the Yosemite treasure-chest are 
weirdly traced bas-reliefs which might have been carved by a long- 
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dead race of giants: heads of elephants, profiles of Indians and 
Titanic tortoises. 

Once, in the heart of a forest, a deer sprang out on to the road 
and stood quivering, alert, as we drove towards him; and then 
bounded away among the shadows which seemed to have given 
him birth, as a diving fish is swallowed up by water and lost to sight. 

Drawing nearer to the home of the mighty cataracts the atmo- 
sphere becomes mysteriously different. The sky seems to roll down 
a blue curtain, like a veil suspended before an altar. Through this 
shimmering curtain of exquisite texture the towering peaks and 
boulders can be seen, and as the curve of the road brings travellers 
below -the wall of the cataract the rainbow diadem of the veil glitters 
against the sun; and in the lacy woof of moving water lovely 
kaleidoscopic patterns play and change every moment. 

From the verandah of the hotel at the foot of the Yosemite 
Falls, gazing up at the immeasurable height of the cataract, which 
looms white across a brown sweep of trout-haunted river, it looks 
like a perpendicular road of marble going straight up to Heaven. 

By the Happy Isles—small, lovely islands in the river’s whirl— 
trail ponies are always waiting, to be ridden Mexican fashion and 
to carry tourists on to Glacier Point. Gaily-coloured figures on 
horse- or mule-back fit into the picture as appropriately as if they 
were Indians, as the cavalcades wind slowly up and down the steep 
rocky ways that hang on the very edge of the abyss. 

Among the rocks strange and unknown wild flowers spring. 
Bird notes drop like honey from fragrant trees and shrubs that 
hide the singers. Squirrels with plumed tails, and chipmunks 
striped white, grey and brown race across the trail, or peer with 
bright eyes from piles of dead wood lying grey among the living 
green of the mountain forests. Far below, Silver Apron Fall 
splashes into the Emerald Pool and turns its green jewels into 
diadems. 

As you look down from the high plateau of Glacier Point the 
world seems to be a sea billowing with mountains and foaming with 
cataracts, and the floor of the valley thousands of feet below.- From 
this height the Yosemite Falls appear to be nothing more than 
a silver thread on a dark wall; the vast Mirror Lake just a splinter 
of glass on a pavement of green tiles; and the great Nevada and 
Vernal Falls only pale streaks of light in the blue haze of distance. 


Forests and flowers ! 
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I am truly at a loss for words to describe the deep-shadowed 
majesty of the giant Sequoias. The never-ending forest-cathedrals 
of America’s National Parks are almost beyond description. One 
is just a pygmy in a world of giants—benevolent giants, with the 
peace of great wisdom. The Star of Bethlehem shone down on 
these trees. They are the oldest living things, and yet they are 
as young as the emerald grass that each year springs afresh at their 
feet. Fire cannot touch them: they are impregnable to disease 
and to the sort of people who try to carve initials upon them. 
Though the first branches may be a hundred feet above the base, 
the sun never quite penetrates the still, brown avenues where 
footsteps are muffled in brown leaves going back to their fathers. 

Sunset brings out incredible colours in the rugose bark—red, 
violet, and tawny shades. In the sunlight gold of day sheets of 
azaleas, cyclamen and violets make embroidered tapestries of pink 
and purple. Here and there, under the huge coniferous trees, 
patches of snow often lie unmelted, even in the month of June. 
Mountain roses and wild lilac are tangled together in a maze of 
pink and white and gold. Bear-clover crowns the grey rocks, 
wild asters burn rosily, like small Catherine wheels. Tiger lilies 
blaze among the pale young fronds of growing bracken: the air 
is scented with wild roses and with the spicy fragrance of manzanita 
trees—the breath of California. 

But loveliest and strangest of all the growing things are the 
mariposa lilies. These trembling winged flowers hover airily above 
the earth, like butterflies about to settle ; and overhead there are 
real butterflies of the self-same delicate tints, fluttering silvery 
white, faint lilac, and a sunrise flush of rose. Ground butterflies 
and air butterflies seem kin to one another, as if those rooted to 
the ground are longing for wings, while those to whom earth offers 
no permanent foothold envy their half-sisters’ rest and peace. 


With a huge fallen log for table, and squirrels, robins and chip- 
munks for guests we dined one day among the giant redwoods, and 
beneath the greatest of them all—the Grizzly Giant, he is called— 
the king of the great Sequoias. 

Everything outside that vast cathedral of a thousand fluted 
columns seems far away and unreal. The heart of the world throbs 
there, like the music of a muffled organ. We had started away 
early in the morning, passing quickly through the flowery valley 
of Wawona, and along the shore of Stellar Lake—surely named by 
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inspiration, for it is like a dark blue sky, full of stars. But all of 
these are but a prelude to the magic and the music of the redwoods. 

It is almost as impossible to describe in words as it would be 
impossible to set down in notes the music that pours out from the 
pipes of the unseen organ, or to paint the light that streams through 
the cathedral windows. And what a magical light it is! There 
are other trees in this forest beside the Sequoias ; but it is upon 
the redwoods that the light concentrates, just as limelight is turned 
upon the players in a drama upon the stage. They burn with their 
own crimson fire, while their neighbour trees gleam out like lighted 
candles among their daming pillars. 

These lights live for ever in the memory of those who see them, 
together with the sunset light on Stonehenge, the moon touching 
the Giralda of Seville, and one’s first alpenglow. What Stonehenge 
is to England, the Giralda to Spain, and the Alps to Switzerland, 
so is the Mariposa Forest of giant Sequoias to California. 

As evening draws on it seems as if the forest is lighted up for 
some great religious festival, each tree a towering candle, with a 
flame at the top, against a far-off sky. The deep red, fluted trees 
gleam with a pale luminous rose. Long wide aisles stretch away 
almost to the edge of the world. A flood of golden flame pours 
through the forest like a tidal wave out of the sun... . 

There comes an ebb, a pause. The wave recedes. 

All day long a concert of birds has filled the upper chambers 
of the trees with silvery pipings and long-drawn cadences, but at 
eventide the bird voices are mute. There is silence, save for the 
faint, mysterious rustle of the forest; there is a strange pulsing 
luminescence that is neither sunset nor moonrise, but the memory 
of one and a hope of the other—the kind of light that a blind 
man might see in dreams. 

The whole forest waits, hushed and expectant. 

Even an unbeliever must surely learn the lesson of God here! 

‘Come ye apart and rest awhile,’ said Someone long ago. None 
could remain weary or heavy-hearted in His own cathedral. ‘ Where 
Solitude sits folded on the hills,’ as an inspired modern poet rever- 
ently and beautifully sings, and with the spirit keyed to the divine 
music of river and forest we can pass for ever, if we will, from the 
twilight of conventional shams and petty self-deceivings into the 
glory where only Truth is visible or audible. 
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LONG ODDS. 
I. THE LETTER. 
BY RICHARD FITZGERALD FINDLAY. 


PeTER RANKSBOROUGH finished his tea and walked out of the 
Mess Dining Room whistling softly under his breath. In the hall 
he stopped to light a cigarette, gazing as he did so at the letter- 
rack upon the wall in front of him. From the pigeon-hole beneath 
the white ‘R’ on the dark oak framework protruded an envelope 
of the grey-blue shade which he knew so well, which to him was 
as much a part of Brigid’s personality as her voice. An overwhelm- 
ing joy possessed him at the sight. It pleased him to stand thus, 
match in hand, postponing for a little longer the exquisite moment 
when he should read the words which she had written. And then a 
strange thing happened. All his joy ebbed from him, and a grim 
foreboding gripped his heart with a sudden anguish. Frozen, he 
stood there. The match burned his fingers, but he scarcely felt the 
pain. At last he forced himself to move. He crossed the hall, 
took the letter from the rack, and walked quickly to his room. He 
sat down upon his bed, and looked for a long time at the envelope. 
It bore the Barcelona postmark. That was natural enough, for 
Brigid, he knew, was on her way to Pollensa in the island of Mal- 
lorca. ‘ Flight-Lieutenant Peter Ranksborough, Royal Air Force, 
Retford, Notts., Inglaterra ’"—so ran the superscription in the be- 
loved handwriting. There was nothing there, surely, to cause his 
deadly fear. And yet—— 

He opened the letter with trembling hands, and unfolded the 
sheets which lay within. 

‘Peter, my dear. I’m terribly, terribly sorry to tell you that 
I can’t marry you.’ 

The words danced before his eyes so that he could hardly see 
them. He waited for a few minutes, striving to calm his tortured 
nerves, and then read on to the end. The letter was of no great 
length, and the broken sentences, no less than the words themselves, 
showed the stress of emotion under which it had been written. 
When he had finished Peter rose to his feet and looked into the 
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mirror above his dressing-table. He was amazed to see how little 
he had changed. He was a shade paler perhaps, and that was 
all. 

He had no conscious feeling yet; his senses were afflicted 
with a blessed numbness. ‘ Mechanically he looked at his wrist- 
watch. It was a quarter to five, and at five o’clock he had to 
lead his Flight in formation practice. He put the letter in his 
pocket, and returned towards the ante-room. . Patrick Hare was 
waiting for him in the hall. He looked curiously at Peter’s face, 
but made no comment. 

* All ready, Pat ?’ asked Peter. He was surprised to find that 
his voice was steady. ‘ We’d better be getting down to the Flight,’ 
he went on. ‘It’s ten to five.’ 

They left the Mess, and walked in silence towards the aerodrome. 
Peter’s face was like a mask. The numbness had gone now, and a 
tearing agony was in his breast. ‘Three years,’ he thought. ‘Three 
years I’ve loved her, with never a thought except of her. She’s 
all my life, and now she’s gone. O God, how can I go on alone!’ 
Phrases from her letter came back, each one wounding like an 
arrow. There was someone else. There had been someone else 
for months. Ofcourse he had known! He could trace quite clearly 
now the history of her waning love by all those signs which, like a 
coward, he had ignored. Her letters, once so tender, so filled with a 
passionate longing for his nearness, had become—merely affection- 
ate. Her impatience for the end of the year of travel which kept 
her from him had been replaced by a persistent vagueness as to the 
date of her return. Yes, of course he had known, deep down in 
his heart, but how could he be blamed for denying this tragic 
knowledge when in her he lived, and moved, and had his being ? 
She had wanted to tell him long since, she wrote, but had lacked 
the courage. She was most unhappy, knowing how this must hurt 
him, and would he forgive her? No pity stirred in Peter; only a 
cold rage and a terrible despair. Patrick Hare, glancing for the 
twentieth time at the set of his jaw, thought, ‘ He’s taken an awful 
ender over something or other. Do hope this show’s going to go 
all right.’ 

They were outside No. 1000 Fighter Squadron hangar now. 
Close by, on the edge of the aerodrome, three ‘ Moorhens’ stood 
in a row, their engines running slowly. A Sergeant-pilot, dressed in 
a Sidcot suit and a helmet, and wearing a parachute, saluted smartly 
as the officers entered the hangar, 
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‘Good evening, Tomlinson,’ said Peter. ‘Come into the office 
in two minutes, will you? There’s something I want to say about 
this formation.’ 

Patrick Hare glanced at the Sergeant-pilot, but the latter seemed 
to have noticed nothing amiss. Patrick was still uneasy, however, 
as he followed his Flight-Commander into ‘ A’ Flight office. 

Peter Ranksborough had donned a flying-garment and buttoned 
the topmost button before he realised that it was a suit of light 
overalls instead of the Sidcot which the cold east wind demanded. 
‘What the hell does it matter?’ he thought. ‘ Nothing on earth 
can warm me now.’ As he put on his helmet there was a knock 
at the door, and the Sergeant entered. 

Peter sat down at his table, and made a great effort to con- 
centrate on the work ahead. ‘ We’ll start with some loops in Flight 
Vee,’ he said. ‘Then we’ll do some in line astern. After that 
we'll form Flight Vee again, and I’ll do a slow roll, while you two 
keep formation the right way up. We don’t know what the 
diameter of the “ Moorhen’s” roll is, so I want you to open 
out to give me plenty of room. You'll be able to see during 
the first roll how much I need, and can come in closer for the 
second.’ 

The two men nodded their understanding. ‘ Right,’ said Peter. 
His voice was calm, betraying no hint of the torment which engulfed 
him. He stood up. Patrick Hare was fastening the chest-straps 
of his parachute. ‘ Parachute?’ thought Peter. ‘ What the devil 
do I want with a parachute ? It would be the best thing that could 
happen if I got killed.’ But he knew, nevertheless, that if anything 
did go wrong it would be through no fault of his, for he could not 
involve two other lives in his own tragedy. And because he felt 
that it would be an act of weakness not to do so he took his para- 
chute from its peg behind the door and put it on. He could not 
find his gloves, and wasted no time in search. His personal comfort 
was supremely unimportant. 

‘Let’s go,’ he said tersely. The three men left the hangar, 
and climbed into the machines. They strapped themselves tightly 
into their seats by means of the Sutton harness, and each in turn 
tested his engine at full throttle. They taxied to the leeward end 
of the aerodrome, and turned into wind. As they left the ground 

Peter thrust the thought of Brigid into the hinterland of his mind. 
His brain adjusted itself with practised ease to the old familiar 
sensations. He was an airman in the air, and memory slept. 
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At 1,000 feet the Flight looped twice in Vee formation, the 
three machines moving almost as one. Peter led them down to 
500 feet, and they repeated the mancwuvre. The Flight climbed 
again to 1,000 feet, and, at Peter’s break-up signal, formed into 
line astern. Four times they looped thus, with the precision born 
of skill and mutual confidence. Peter was satisfied. 

Some subconscious instinct urged him to gain height before he 
began to roll. He led the Flight to 2,500 feet, and levelled off. He 
was icy cool now, all his functions bent to achieve perfection. He 
glanced to right and left, and saw that Hare and Tomlinson had 
edged away from him. He should have ample room. He moved 
the lever of the tail-trimming gear a little forward of the half-way 
mark. He dived his machine slightly until the air-speed indicator 
showed 120 m.p.h., eased the control column back until his nose 
was a trifle above the horizon, and then, gently but firmly, as far 
to the right as it would go. He applied a little right rudder as he 
did this to overcome aileron drag, but as the wings of his machine 
approached the vertical he began to use left rudder to keep the 
nose above the horizon. As he passed over the vertical he closed 
the throttle and eased the control column gradually forward to 
its full extent along the right-hand side of the cockpit, applying more 
left rudder as the aileron drag was transferred to the starboard 
wings. There came the accustomed slight wrench as his body left 
the seat and hung suspended from the shoulder-straps of the Sutton 
harness. Now his machine was squarely on its back, and Peter, 
whose eyes had never left the nose, knew that so far the roll could 
not have been more straight. But he did not know that, in his 
corkscrew motion through the air, he had swung upwards and 
outwards from the axis of his path of flight, so that long before 
he was upside down he was in line with Patrick Hare. He did 
not know that Patrick, although he had throttled back his 
engine, had gained so rapidly upon his leader’s fast decelerating 
machine that he had had to turn steeply to the right to avoid 
him. 

Peter’s machine commenced to roll off its back, still losing 
speed, and swinging wide to the left. Patrick, from the point of 
vantage which he had attained, watched him with growing anxiety. 
Now he was almost underneath the Sergeant’s machine, but the 
latter did not seem as yet to appreciate the danger. ‘ Why the 
hell doesn’t the fool turn away?’ thought Patrick. ‘ Ah, he’s 
turning now ; Peter’ll just miss him. No, he won’t, it’s too late— 
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God!’ He heard, above the noise of his engine, the splintering 
crash as Peter’s rising starboard wings struck the underside 
of the Sergeant’s fuselage just forward of the tail. 

Intent upon completing a perfect roll, Peter had almost reached 
the vertical again before he knew that anything was wrong. Then 
he glanced to his right, to assure himself that Tomlinson was in 
his proper place. The Sergeant’s machine was not in sight. In 
an instant of pure horror he realised where it was—above his 
head, hidden from his view by his own bottom planes. 

Simultaneously with this realisation came the shock of the 
collision. His starboard planes disappeared in a tangle of tattered 
canvas and broken spars, and his machine rolled on to its back 
once more and fell into an inverted spin. 

After the first moment of sick fear a curious peace enveloped 
Peter. The wreckage of the wings and the smashed cockpit had 
closed over his head and all around him. Vaguely he thought, 
‘It’s rather hard to be killed like this, hit by someone whom I 
didn’t even see, and to have no chance of getting out. The damn 
thing’s spinning so fast that I can’t think clearly, and I’m pinned 
into my seat.’ This torpor endured for several seconds, and then a 
voice outside him said, ‘ You’ve got Brigid’s letter in your pocket. 
You'll be dead in a few moments if you don’t do something, and 
then they'll find it, and you know what they’ll say.’ Suddenly 
Peter knew that he must not die. He pulled the release pin from 
his harness and began to struggle like a madman. With both 
hands he tore at the wreckage which hemmed him in, an awful 
terror in his heart. For now he was fighting for his life, and time 
was against him. He felt himself hurled centrifugally from the 
cockpit, heard a ripping sound as his overalls were torn to shreds, 
felt his chin strike the edge of the centre section—and knew that 
he was free. Even now he thought that he had acted too late. 
The ground, as he glimpsed it in his somersaulting fall, seemed 
almost at his feet. His right hand groped feverishly for the rip- 
cord of his parachute. At last his fingers closed upon it. He 
pulled, desperately, but without hope. There was a sudden jerk, 
and his body ceased to gyrate giddily in space. It hung upright in 
the air, suspended from the opened parachute. Peter looked down 
at the fast-approaching ground, 200 feet below. He saw a heap 
of debris in the middle of the field. It was his aeroplane. He saw 
the railway towards which the strong east wind was carrying him. 
He seized the rigging-lines, and tried in vain to check the drift. 
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His legs struck the top of the rail-fence beside the permanent way, 
He landed between the metals, and fell heavily forward on his 
face. The parachute collapsed against the farther fence. He was 
dazed by the fall, and lay for a few moments without moving. 
Then he stood up, swaying slightly on his feet. He was bruised 
and shaken, and his right knee was bleeding. But he was 
alive. 

He looked up as Patrick Hare flew low over his head, waving 
excitedly. Patrick turned towards the aerodrome, which was less 
than a mile away. Peter picked up his parachute, climbed the 
fence, and limped towards the wrecked machine. The ground was 
hard, but the engine was buried four feet beneath the surface. He 
sat down. He was conscious of three facts. Had he not resisted 
the temptation to leave his parachute behind he would be dead. 
Had he put on a Sidcot suit instead of overalls its greater bulk 
would have prevented his escape from the machine. Had he been 
wearing gloves he would not have found the rip-cord of his para- 
chute in time to save his life. 

The thought of Brigid smote him, poignant as the pangs of 
death. ‘God in Heaven,’ he said, in the bitterness of his spirit, 
‘could you not have been merciful and let me die ?’ 

He heard the sound of a motor-car engine, and raised his head. 
The ambulance came to a halt on the road which skirted the field, 
and figures dismounted from it and hurried towards him. He rose 
to his feet and walked to meet them. There was a buzz of meaning- 
less talk. Peter climbed into the front seat of the ambulance 
beside the driver. They drove back to the camp, and stopped 
outside the hospital. The doctor was standing outside the door. 
‘ Congratulations, Ranksborough,’ he said. Peter uttered a sudden 
exclamation. ‘What happened to Tomlinson ?’ he asked. ‘Oh, 
he’s all right,’ replied the doctor. ‘Landed on the aerodrome.’ 
‘ Good work on his part,’ said Peter. ‘How do you feel?’ asked 
the doctor. ‘Come inside, and I’ll have a look at you.’ He 
examined Peter with meticulous care. ‘ Pulse-rate normal,’ he 
said. ‘ You'll be pretty stiff to-morrow, though. You've got some 
nasty bruises on you.’ ‘To-morrow?’ thought Peter. ‘“ To- 
morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow,”’ he thought. A shiver 
went through him. The doctor, who was dressing his injured knee, 
looked up into his face. ‘ You’re stone cold,’ he said. ‘ Better go 
to bed when I’ve finished with you.’ ‘No, I’m all right,’ said 
Peter. 
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When his knee was bandaged he started for the Mess. Close 
by the door of the sick quarters he met Patrick Hare and Tomlinson. 
The Sergeant-pilot saluted, and smiled ruefully at Peter. ‘I’m 
very sorry, sir,’ he said. ‘It was entirely my fault.’ ‘It wasn’t 
at all,’ answered Peter. ‘ We were too close to start with, that’s 
all. Damn good show getting your machine down.’ ‘ Hell of a 
good show,’ said Patrick. ‘He had absolutely no elevator control, 
and had to use full engine to keep his nose up. Says a lot for the 
old “ Moorhen,” too. Both bottom longerons were cut through as 
clean as a whistle.” ‘ What’s worrying me, sir,’ said Tomlinson 
confidentially, ‘ is that this is the second collision I’ve had.’ ‘ Well,’ 
thought Peter, ‘I can hardly say “ third time lucky,” because he’s 
been lucky twice already.’ He could see that, lightly though the 
Sergeant spoke, his nerves were as taut as violin strings. ‘ You’re 
one up on me,’ he said, and laughed. The tense expression left the 
Sergeant’s face, and he laughed too. ‘ We’ve got some of ours over, 
anyway, went on Peter. The Sergeant laughed more loudly than 
ever. When it was put like that, the experience was divested of 
much of its nightmare quality. 

The two officers walked on towards the Mess. ‘ Thank God you 
got out all right,’ said Patrick. ‘I didn’t think you would, with 
the thing spinning so fast.’ Peter did not reply, and the other 
gave him a sidelong glance. ‘Peter,’ he said, ‘forgive me for 
butting in on your private affairs, but is there anything I can 
do?’ ‘I’m afraid not, Pat,’ answered Peter, ‘ but thanks all the 
same.’ It was half-past six when they entered the Mess. Peter 
went straight to his room, and locked the door. With his back 
against it he gazed for several minutes at the photograph which 
stood in a silver frame upon his dressing-table. ‘ Brigid! Brigid!’ 
cried his heart, in longing and despair. Memories flooded in upon 
him, bitter, infinitely sweet. ‘ Always and for ever,’ he said, ‘I 
shall belong to you.’ Suddenly he stumbled forward and fell upon 
his knees before the photograph. His shoulders shook with the 
extremity of his grief. ‘O God,’ he said, ‘ save me from bitterness.’ 
After a little while he rose to his feet and took the photograph in 
his hands. Long and earnestly he looked at it, his face alight with 
tenderness and love. A great compassion filled him as he thought 
how she had asked to be forgiven. ‘ My little darling child,’ he 
said. 

Very gently he put down the photograph. He seated himself 
at his table, and drew a sheet of paper and an envelope towards 
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him. His eyes were dim with a suffering beyond all words, but 
his hand was steady. 


‘My pEaREstT Dear,’ he wrote. 
‘I understand. Of course there is nothing to forgive. My only 
wish is that you may be very happy. Good-bye, Good luck, and 


God bless you. 
* PETER,’ 


He addressed the envelope, and sealed and stamped the letter. 
He unlocked the door, and walked along the passage to the hall. 
He held the letter poised for a moment above the slit in the top of 
the letter-box, and then released it. It struck the bottom of the 
metal box with a hollow sound, which echoed in the emptiness within 
him. It was the knell of their final parting. He was alone. 


IN A TIME OF NEED 


I LONG since ceased to ponder on the soul: 
Whether there be some ultimate far goal 

Or only now and here, 

But this I know— 

Mercy unstinted in new-fallen snow, 

Balm in the budding leaf and in the sere! 
Beneath the soft persuasion of the rain 

My spirit has made peace with old, deep pain, 
And I remember well how in an hour 

Of utter need the little primrose flower 

Lifted a pure pale face. Great stars have been 
For me a music desperate and keen 

As the clear note with which a violin, 
Unbearable in beauty, smites the thin 

Taut cords of being. Looking on the sea, 
Courage is born of its immensity, 

While the wide panorama of the skies 
Comforts beyond conjecture or surmise ! 


These things are tried and proven—these I know ; 
They have not failed me, and to them I go! 
JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 
Norfolk, Va., U.S.A. 
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A GREAT CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
BY JAMES MILNE. 


Macautay’s fabled New Zealander, sitting on a broken arch of 
London Bridge and contemplating the ruins of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
may see other things. He may see, still standing, a stout, spacious 
and withal handsome building, which is now Strand House, Portugal 
Street, near by to Kingsway, Lincoln’s Inn and the Law Courts. 
It is the home of W. H. Smith and Son, a name as familiar over 
England as England itself, and tenanted, in its many mansions 
of activity, is the Circulating Library. 

It would be the New Zealander’s ‘find,’ if it survived, with 
the British Museum and other institutions gone in the general 
disappearance of London, for it owns and circulates about a million 
volumes. In these, the inhabitants of the lost London, whoever 
they might be, would have a full example of English literature as 
it runs and is read in our day and generation, not to speak of 
contemporary foreign books. 

Verba volant, scripta manent! The spoken word passes; the 
written word endures! It is the very true motto of the ‘ W.HLS.’ 
Circulating Library and familiar to its subscribers, for it is on all 
the labels in the books, as the initials themselves, so artistically 
wrought as almost to have become magical, are on the member- 
ship tickets clipped into those books. The bravery of a Latin 
motto, and the complete modernity of the designs in which it and 
the ‘W.H.S.’ are framed, are characteristic of the tradition and 
spirit of the famous Strand newspaper and book house, and of 
its gift for blending the two in action, like the British Constitution, 
ever going forward and yet holding by its first, virgin roots. Visit 
the Smith Partners in their large common room, reminiscent of 
the classic parlour of great bankers, or call round the men of person- 
ality who control departments, and you will feel the charm of 
tradition and the drive of to-day, making an atmosphere of delightful 
harmony. 

‘English, quite English, you know!’ It is all that, and all 
that means in the finest sense, and nowhere more than in the 
Circulating Library, which I have been seeing, and hearing about, 
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not for the first time, in the company of Mr. G. C. Baker, the 
admirable bookman who presides over its activities and shapes its 
destinies in the spirit of predecessors like Mr. William Faux, whom 
some of us well remember, though he was long years ago. 

What a pity he did not write his reminiscences. They would 
have told about the institutional English circulating library, when 
it was so commanding a literary guild that Thomas Carlyle said 
to Mudie, ‘So you are the man who undertakes to supply the 
world with books; to divide the sheep from the goats; a very 
serious thing, eh?’ That was easier in the hey-day of the three- 
volume novel, written by gentlemen for ladies, and by ladies for 
gentlemen, than it became when the insurgent Nineties demon- 
strated new lights and new freedoms in ‘ problem’ and ‘hill-top’ 
stories. 

The odd thing was that in this troubled literary sea the ‘ three- 
volumer,’ which originally had been the creation of the English 
circulating library, ceased to be its servant and became its tyrant, 
with the consequence that it died. More, it was deliberately 
condemned and executed, and great was the Victorian hubbub 
that attended the business. Remote but vivid, with ‘ Old Faux’ 
well in it, is that afternoon, when Smith’s and Mudie’s, and their 
brethren, signed a little blue document which was the death- 
warrant of the ‘ three-decker.’ Perhaps, although we did not know 
as much, its ruins were the kindling of the modern circulating 
library on more democratic and more embracing lines. Precedent 
to precedent ! 

Back in 1792, or thereabout, there was a small stationer’s 
shop in Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, London, and from it 
sprang the line and sign of ‘ W.H.S.,’ which by the way, has, with 
both wit and sense, been interpreted as ‘ Whole-hearted service.’ 
It was run by two brothers, one of whom left a widow and two 
sons, Henry Edward, and William Henry Smith, of the magic 
initials, because he was the energetic begetter of all that was to 
follow. 

A reading-room, opened in the Strand, some time in 1820, or 
five years after Waterloo, was the modest herald of a circulating 
library, because the two are natural allies. It was in 1858, with 
the echoes of another war, the Crimean, in the air, that the loan- 
ing of books was actually started by the second W. H. Smith, 
later in life to become a prominent figure in English political life, 
and to be called by Punch, for his probity, ‘Old Morality.’ He 
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embarked with reluctance on the library venture, and indeed he 
wanted Mudie’s to do the business, Smith’s merely acting as agents, 
but that idea did not materialise. 

‘Get on, or get out’ says a cruel morality of modern life, but 
we see how it may be an immorality, for W. H. Smith II did not 
want to get on with his circulating library, although since then 
it has done nothing but get on. Personality and character, no 
doubt, were secrets of success, as they always are, and they even 
brought a literary triumph which was awkward for the young 
circulating library, as it was for the Smith railway bookstalls, 
which, selling volumes, had, in a casual pioneer way, also been 
compelled to loan them. 

The mid-Victorians had very little light fiction, and it must 
be admitted that they got on well enough, certainly with dignity 
and purpose, without it. But bookstalls and a circulating library 
called for more than Kugler’s Handbook of Painting, Logic for the 
Million, Prescott’s Mexico, or even Coleridge’s Table Talk. It 
was good to catch the schoolmaster by the button at Smith’s book- 
stall at Euston, but lighter reading was nesded, whether for the 
rail or for the armchair at the fireside, and, in itself, the ‘ three- 
volumer ’ was a ponderous piece of furniture to carry or to hold. 

What did W. H. Smith II and his people but decide, them- 
selves, to publish good novels, of a lighter sort, in a handy format. 
They acquired the copyright of Charles Lever’s romping Irish 
stories, Charles O’Malley and the others, and issued them in yellow 
covers, which soon got to be known as ‘ yellow backs.’ These 
have gone out of fashion before the now all-conquering gay ‘ jackets ’ 
in which novels are robed, but they had a long Victorian reign. 
Their success, begun by his own initiative, was so overwhelming 
that ‘Old Morality’ grew concerned as to whether more solid 
books might not be swamped, and that and another reason led 
him to stop his ‘ yellow backs.’ The other reason was that Smith’s 
distributed the books of all publishers, and it was hardly fair to 
enter into what amounted to competition with them. 

So that was that, for always the principle of ‘ W.H.S.’ has 
been to favour no one, to offer evenly the publications of every- 
body ; and this has been so iron a rule that their news-boys, though 
you may not have noticed it, never mention a paper by name. 
They do better ; they offer you your liking of a bagful or a basket- 
ful, and it is the same with books, bought at the stalls, in the 
shops, or borrowed from the circulating library. 
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It was in the hinterland of the Strand, on the slope running 
down to the Thames, when, apparently, I paid what must have 
been a specially interesting visit to ‘Old Faux,’ for he gave me a 
book which still survives. It was inscribed with his ‘ kind regards,’ 
in September, 1900—don’t count the intervening years !—and its 
title is The Bible Word-Book, compiled by Dr. William Aldis Wright. 
It is a ‘ glossary of archaic words and phrases in the Authorised 
Version of the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer.’ ‘Old 
Faux’ had a top shelf from which he would take a ‘ censored’ 
novel as a gift, but he, no doubt, thought my volume more suitable 
to a then young writer, as teaching the majesty of English literature 
in the Holy Scriptures. 

He was the right librarian for his time, as the right librarian, 
or other man, is always found, or made, for a place or a time, 
and their conditions. One day he met William Tinsley, the pub- 
lisher, at the Gaiety Bar, a favourite rendezvous when London 
was Victorian and nicely Bohemian. Out of his pocket stuck a 
manuscript, and when Faux asked about it Tinsley said it was 
by a new-comer, but really he had not read it. 

‘Give it to me,’ said Faux, ‘and I’ll take it home and read 
it for you.’ He got it, read it and advised Tinsley to publish it 
quickly ; and that was how, in 1871, Desperate Remedies opened 
the great literary career of Thomas Hardy. 

Another novel which ‘Old Faux’ encouraged into print was 
John Inglesant, and he was an early admirer of the writings of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. He saw Treasure Island as a book 
before other people, was fascinated by it, perhaps because he 
always retained a boyish freshness in life, and ordered it freely 
for Smith’s Library. He had, earlier, bought ‘remainders’ of 
Stevenson’s Travels In the Cevennes and An Inland Voyage, and 
these kept well until the fame of ‘ R. L. 8.’ began to arrive. They 
went quickly enough then, and one of them would be worth a good 
deal to-day, though the wise thing, perhaps, for any holder is to 
keep his copy until we have the second blooming of Stevenson’s 
literary fame. It will, of course, follow the cloud of indifference 
which is all our ‘ bright young people ’ seem to have for his genius. 

What, up to the Nineteen-Hundreds, was a kingdom of authors 
and readers, publishers and libraries, has now become a democracy. 
The range of the book market is far wider, its pace much swifter 
and the barque which would sail prosperously on this ocean must 
meet its demands. Many questions would dear ‘ Old Faux’ have 
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to ask if he could revisit the glimpses of our London moon and 
go over the book floors at Strand House. 

They give you the impression of being broad acres rather than 
countless square feet, for they house the great Book Department, 
of which Mr. David Roy is the Scottish chief, as well as the circu- 
lating library. Necessarily the two branches are intimately related, 
one being the spring of the books sold at the Smith shops and 
stalls throughout the country, the other the source from which 
books circulate on loan through the same far-flung channels. 

When a publisher is ‘subscribing’ a new book, his town 
traveller shows a copy of it to Strand House, where it is examined 
for itself and its possible appeal to the public. Experience and 
knowledge, judgment and imagination translate the orders of the 
Book Department and of the Circulating Library into figures, and 
the combined order goes to the publisher, making him happy or 
not so happy, because he knows this to be a vital event in the 
launching of his book. He takes a high gamble with every one 
he issues, for such is the nature of publishing, and the bookseller 
and the librarian continue that high gamble in their ‘ advance 
orders,’ which, naturally, command better terms than ordinary 
buying. 

When a novel by an established writer is concerned, Smith’s 
Library has only to look up its records to ascertain how many 
copies of it may be needed. The new story may go up a bit, or 
back a bit, according to its quality and the reviews, but broadly 
there is good guidance. The same clear help is not present with 
a work that depends on its immediate contents, apart from its 
authorship, say the recent Haperiment In Autobiography of Mr. 
H. G. Wells. A book out of the blue, meaning one that is 
written by anybody or nobody, and may sink or swim, is wholly 
difficult and the rule then must be ‘Ca’ canny!’ 

Fiction is the great reading, and women its greatest readers, 
but you will hear, at Smith’s Library, that it is perhaps less than 
the seventy-five per cent of all reading which it used to be. This 
generation is keen on new ideas, and wants to read books in which 
they can be found and studied and practised. Popular works on 


_ science, sociology, technicology and every subject that illumines 


human progress, are particularly read. The mentality of the 
younger generation is harder, brighter, less touched with sentiment 
than that of our fathers and mothers. The acceptable style of 
writing is also crisper, more intimate, more directly to the point, 
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and this is apparent in biography and autobiography, as well as 
in fiction, to which they rank next as favourite reading. 

There is almost a picture of the change of literary taste in 
the going of the red, horse-drawn ‘ W.H.S.’ vans which used to be 
seen in London, and the coming in their place of motor-vans. 
Such handsome horses, sleek of coat, muscular of limb, in the 
pink of condition and spirits! Moreover, they were a link with 
the beginnings of the firm when it used the coaches plying from 
London to the country, and had swift carts of its own. 

Speed rules, and about two years ago a complete mechanisation 
of transport became inevitable with Smith’s. It was a sad hour, 
though faced gradually and kindly, for every man and horse 
concerned. By and by the last horse in the service had made 
its last stamp in the stable where once stood the London palace 
of the Bishops of Bath and Wells. ‘Robin’ was found a good 
job in delightful surroundings, for he went to roll the green lawns 
of the Ranelagh Club. 

A client of Smith’s Library finds both speed and facility at 
his command when he desires a new book; any new book, for 
the subscriptions are so varied in what they cover, and what they 
cost, that every pocket is suited. You can be a ‘ preferential ’ 
subscriber and get, for certain, any new book, circulated in the 
library, almost on the day it is published.. There are ‘A’ books 
with black labels, and ‘B’ books with red labels, and they are 
hardly less satisfying services. 

Even there is a day-to-day service, from twopence a volume, 
so here is a Roland for the Oliver of the ‘ tuppenny libraries ’ which 
have sprung up so fully in recent years all over the country. There 
is no jealousy of them in the large atmosphere of Strand House ; 
rather they are welcomed as educators of good readers and as 
buyers of books that have had their run. It is the ‘tuppenny 
libraries,’ themselves, that apparently find the trouble, for when 
one is doing well in a district, along comes another, or may be 
more than one other, and the twopences are not enough for them 
all. 

No restrictions! That is a sign, unshown because it does not 
need to be shown, on the road of approach to Smith’s Circulating 
Library. It is a broad, spacious by-pass without tolls or irksome- 
nesses of any kind, except the conditions of the various subscrip- 
tions, as, shall we say, ‘ Belisha Beacons’? The thought is to 
make the getting and return of your books a pleasure, not a penance. 
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No deposit is required and as reading folk are mostly honest there 
is no great loss of books. Certainly any loss there may be is more 
than discounted by the absence of one more possible cause of 
friction. It is a universal exchange, conceived in a universal spirit, 
and the exchanges in the course of a year do run to many millions. 

How many even the all-wise of Strand House could not tell 
me, because the answer would mean a census, but they could 
take me into the by-ways of the machine which achieves the miracle. 
It is not enough to have a million volumes at command ; a great 
librarian has to marshal them and manceuvre them, as a great 
general would a great army. They must go anywhere and do 
anything of a reading sort, in reason, and so the streets of racks 
in which they await their call must be easily responsive to the 
attending, experienced staff, some of them grown grey in the 
service, all a happy family. 

Notice that the bottom shelves of the library racks are all 
empty; a waste of space, eh? Not at all. If there were books 
at the bottom they would catch and hold the falling dust. An 
empty shelf is a trap from which it can be removed, and also it 
means so much more air-space and ventilation. Notice also that 
the electric lamp in every little street of books, can be turned on 
at one end of it and turned out at the other end. A ‘ looker-out,’ 
collecting a needed parcel of books for a subscriber, therefore, 
saves time as he walks about. 

Every street is in the mental map of the searcher and he can 
go almost as directly to a particular volume, as we should be 
able to do in our own personal libraries, Titles are stored in 
juxtaposition and outside each group of shelves there is a notice 
of the first and the last volume within, thus proclaiming what 
lies between. A key volume, marked ‘S’ is not to be moved, 
but sought for in the ‘stock’ somewhere else. It is an odd con- 
trast to have one group of novels beginning with Devil’s Kloof 
and ending with Empty Heaven, another calling Friend you are 
Late / and for explanation answering Girl With Money, or a third 
proclaiming Great Quest and then informing a visitor that it is to 
Havana Bound. 

You see there can be gentle humour as well as lovable work 
in a circulating library, and both are conducive to the quick 
efficiency of Smith’s. Several thousand parcels come and go in 
the course of a week, between the parent library and the sub- 
libraries, and the whole activity is humanly reflected in a long 
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room where girls in Kate Greenaway coloured overalls, sitting at 
most ingenious machines, beside an ordered multitude of pigeon- 
holes, prepare membership tickets, and do the clerical work in 
mass. The same lesson leaps to the eye in the shuttle-cock of 
pneumatic tubes which links the staff and work of the library, 
and in the escalator which runs under the noses of packers, catch- 
ing away their parcels as quickly as they do them up. 

Necessarily a book army a million strong develops veterans 
that need to be retired, and worn and wounded that need to be 
healed. A quarter of a million volumes, after good service in 
Smith’s Library, were scrapped last year, as fit only to be ‘ pulped,’ 
which means that they do have another usefulness as paper. But 
there may be ‘literary remains’ fit only for the fire and, said 
Mr. Baker, ‘ A good bonfire in the book world now and then might 
be a very good thing.’ His average yearly destruction of volumes 
no longer equal to any purpose, would perhaps run to fifty thou- 
sand, a figure which suggests the great rate of the recruiting of 
new books as they are published. 

Apart from ‘ pulping,’ bonfires, and the scrap-heap, there is 
a constant calling away from Smith’s of still marketable, still 
readable, surplus volumes, by libraries, public and private, through- 
out the country. A seaside library will find many of its wares 
in this way, and second-hand booksellers also take a hand in giving 
a book the seven lives which, as somebody has said, it should 
have, there resembling the cat of tradition. 

Many thousands of books are rebound every year and ‘ carry 
on’ in the library with as much acceptance as if their original 
binding had not worn out. Why it should wear out one under- 
stands who has noticed, sometimes with pain, sometimes with 
mere surprise, how brutally a book, especially perhaps a library 
book, can be treated by an unthoughtful man or a merely untidy 
woman. It is flung about the house, forgotten in a "bus or a 
train and generally treated with a cruelty calculated to shock the 
spirit alive within it, for remember somebody wrote that book, 
however good or bad it may be, with fears and tears and hopes. 

‘W.HLS.’ sends it to his bindery down by the Thames, and 
it is softly cleaned, its pages are snipped to a new edge, and then 
it sallies forth in a fresh, neat binding, accoutred to live and 
fight another day or, if it be of the surplus breed, to pass into the 
second-hand market. The resourceful and unconquerable ‘ W.H.S.’ 
spends about a thousand pounds a month rebinding his library 
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books, a craft and art in itself. Would it occur to you that six 
defective copies, with pages lost or torn, will, when they have 
all been sorted out, make four perfect copies ? 

Wherever you touch it, the English book trade is a constant 
lesson in economics, of making the best of things, or else having 
the worst come along. Within the floor-space of Smith’s Library 
there is what may be called a first-aid hospital for damaged books. 
This hospital repairs such minor injuries as broken backs, torn 
covers, or ragged edges, It smartens up, titivates, and so there 
was fitness in the fact that a worthy woman was long its matron. 
Now she is succeeded by a younger woman, for at Smith’s age 
and youth march onward in ordered procession. 

Ever the human element is apparent in the contact of the 
library with its readers, and this is testimony to the faith that 
good literature should be intimate life. A bookstall branch is 
extraordinarily handy for the exchange of books, because it means 
the railway-station. But where the branch is a ‘ W.H.S.’ shop, 
a woman reader not only has the fun of discovering a fresh book, 
but the satisfaction that she is ‘shopping,’ a terribly important 
fold of feminine nature. That was not, may be, counted into 
things when, years ago, ‘ W.H.S.’ founded shops where hitherto 
he had bookstalls, but it has come true. 

Women, it is also interesting to hear, are very good as library 
assistants, sympathetic, understanding and intuitive in knowing 
what readers want, or, at least, what they think they want, for 
many are in that twilight. Often the titles of works asked for are 
sadly vague and confused, but if a branch library fails to solve 
the problem, Strand House will do it, Even the identification of 
a volume in French, Spanish, Italian or German, the four foreign 
languages most read in England, means no more than a little 
trouble, and this is the reason why ‘ W.H.S.,’ a great librarian 
of yesterday and to-day, never has any trouble and can look confi- 
dently into the face of to-morrow. 















SOS. 
BY LIEUT.-COLONEL CHETWODE CRAWLEY. 


Or all signals SOS is the best known and the most dreaded. For 
many years it has been familiar to all those who go down to the sea 
in ships, be they mariners or passengers, or to be more precise, it 
has been known for the last twenty-two years, as it was first adopted 
at a wireless international conference in 1912. Up till then, from 
the close of the last century when wireless was first used at sea, the 
general signal of distress was the group of letters CQD, CQ being 
the general call for all ships and the letter D signifying the word 
distress, that is, ‘To all ships, I am in distress.’ 

It was found in practice, however, that the group CQD sent in 
the morse code, which is used for wireless signalling, was not very 
suitable for a signal of supreme importance. It became clear that 
such a signal should be as different as possible from all other signals, 
and of such a nature as to be recognised for certain, even if other 
signals were being received at the same time. All sorts of com- 
binations of letters and other signs were considered at the conference, 
and eventually the combination SOS (three dots, three dashes, three 
dots), a suggestion of the British Post Office, was adopted as the in- 
ternational signal of distress for ships at sea. It was chosen as being 
the simplest and most easily recognised of all the signals proposed 
and has nothing whatever to do with any words such as ‘ Save our 
Souls,’ as is so often suggested. 

As a matter of fact, the signal is sent as one sign, not as the three 
letters, SOS, would be sent, that is to say, it is sent without the 
usual spacing between the three letters, but it is now universally 
called the SOS signal. According to international regulations, 
this signal must only be sent by telegraphy, as for telephony the 
distress signal is ‘ Mayday,’ which is supposed to be our nearest 
spoken approach to the French ‘ M’aider.’ 

These distress signals, SOS and Mayday, have only one meaning 
internationally, i.e. that the ship or aircraft itself is in danger and 
requires assistance. The B.B.C. do use the expression SOS in 
another sense, but it is not then being used as an international signal, 
and, as it is sent by telephony, there is no chance of its being mis- 
taken for a distress signal from a ship or aircraft. 
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But enough of the actual signal, let us glance now at what 
happens when a ship whose call sign is say, ABCD, sends out that 
sinister signal—SOS SOS SOS de ABCD ABCD ABCD. The first 
thing that happens is that all ships and coast wireless stations, of 
whatever nationality, that hear the signal cease from working their 
wireless apparatus and stand by to receive the distress message—in 
fact, all operators keep their ears glued to their telephone receivers ; 
for remember that the SOS means that the ship sending it is in dis- 
tress and needs assistance. The ship in distress then sends the dis- 
tress message which gives her position, and explains what the trouble 
is and what sort of assistance is required. All ships which are near 
enough to render assistance reply, and the ship in distress then asks 
for the necessary help from those ships which are best placed for 
providing it. As a rule, the distress call is heard by one or more of 
the wireless stations which are placed along the coasts of all coun- 
tries for communication with ships at sea, and the nearest station 
controls all signalling in connection with the case. Those stations 
and ships which are not in a position to assist, keep silence until the 
controlling station gives permission for ordinary communications to 
be resumed. 

Around the coasts of the British Isles there are eleven wireless 
stations which keep constant watch, day and night, for calls from 
ships. These stations are worked by the British Post Office, and 
each one is in close touch with a Coastguard station, so that, in the 
case of a distress call being received, all the life-saving machinery 
controlled by the authorities on shore, such as lifeboats, tugs, 
rocket apparatus, etc., may be at once put in motion, according to 
the needs of the ship in distress. Besides passing all information 
at once by ’phone to the Coastguards, the coast stations keep the 
Admiralty and Lloyd’s in touch with developments by telegraph. 

Altogether the Post Office operators have a strenuous time at 
a coast station when a distress case occurs, as they have not only 
to control all the wireless signalling, but have to keep the shore 
authorities in the closest touch with what is going on at sea, accord- 
ing to the messages received from the ship in distress and those 
hastening to her assistance. Often, too, there is some doubt about 
the precise position of the ship, and the coast station has to make 
use of its wireless direction-finding apparatus to locate her. So as to 
be prepared for this distress work at any moment, there are always 
at least two operators on watch at a coast station, one to attend 
to the wireless signalling, and the other to the inland communication 
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by telegraph and telephone, and to any other work, such as adjust- 
ing apparatus, that may arise. 

The number of distress cases dealt with annually varies, of course, 
with weather conditions. In a stormy year as many as 128 cases 
have been dealt with, and in a calm year the number has been as 
low as 33. 

The first occasion on which wireless was used for distress pur- 
poses was in January, 1899, when the East Goodwin Lightship, one 
of the first ships of any sort to be fitted with wireless, suffered 
serious damage in a gale, and was able by means of her wireless in- 
stallation to get a message through to the Trinity House authori- 
ties on shore. Within two months the same lightship was rammed 
by the 8.8. R. F. Mathews, and it was through her wireless reports 
to the shore that a lifeboat was sent out, and the crew rescued. It 
was the publicity given to this latter incident that first impressed 
shipowners with the possibilities of wireless signalling for the safety 
of life and property at sea, and from that day there was no looking 
back, though it was to be a long time before governments were to 
make it compulsory for passenger ships and the larger cargo ships 
to be fitted with wireless installations. 

The importance of wireless communication for life-saving pur- 
poses was confirmed in the public mind when the liner Republic 
collided with the Florida in a dense fog on the high seas in July,1909. 
The Republic’s wireless cabin was smashed, and the ship, plunged 
in darkness, was sinking, but the apparatus was still workable, and 
the operator set an example which has been followed without 
a break by ships’ wireless operators ever since. He stuck to his 
post, and, through his calls for help, the whole of the passengers 
and crew were saved. His name was Jack Binns, a name that 
should never be forgotten by British wireless operators. Then, in 
1912, came the terrible disaster when the liner Titanic, the largest 
vessel of her day, with about 3,000 people on board, struck an ice- 
berg on her maiden voyage across the Atlantic. Her signals of dis- 
tress were picked up by several ships which raced to the rescue, but 
when they arrived on the scene the enormous ship was gone, and 
they were only able to save about 900 persons. Both operators 
followed the lines of the great tradition. They stuck to their posts 
till the end. Phillips, the senior, went down with the ship, and 
McBride, the junior, was picked up after floating about for an hour 
and a half. Their names are on that long list of honour of ships’ 
wireless operators, a list unknown to even wireless operators 
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themselves, but which, nevertheless, is ever present in their minds 
when the SOS comes ticking in on the telephones. 

To add to the tragedy of this disaster was the fact that the 
California, fitted with wireless, was only eight miles away and never 
knew what happened as her only operator was not on watch at the 
time. 

No wonder that representatives of all maritime countries assem- 
bled in London some months later to draw up regulations for the 
safety of life at sea, but unfortunately, owing to the outbreak of 
war, the regulations were not ratified by the governments concerned. 
Immediately after the War, however, regulations on the lines which 
had been proposed were brought into force in many countries, in- 
cluding Great Britain, but it was not till three years ago that the 
compulsory fitting of wireless in ships was agreed to by an Inter- 
national Convention. 

It was not laid down that all ships must be fitted with wireless 
telegraphy, but, unless they have special exemption, all passenger 
ships must be fitted, and all other ships of 1,600 tons gross or over. 
This means that it is compulsory to fit wireless telegraph installa- 
tions in about 3,200 British ships, and another 800 or so are fitted 
voluntarily. Of these latter some 500 are fishing vessels, and other 
small craft, fitted voluntarily with wireless telephony, which is not 
so efficient as telegraphy but has the advantage that no trained 
operator is required to work the installation. Most aircraft, 
too, are fitted with telephony, and communicate normally with 
aerodrome stations. The small ships work on telephony with the 
Post Office coast stations which are fitted, for that purpose, with 
telephony as well as telegraphy. These coast stations do not, of 
course, communicate with ships for distress purposes only; they 
are used as well for the ordinary commercial communications be- 
tween ships and the shore, whether they are private telegrams for 
passengers or crew, or official ones on the service of the ship. The 
stations also broadcast to ships, by telegraphy, gale warnings and 
warnings concerning dangers to navigation, such as floating wreck- 
age, displaced lightships and the like. 

These broadcast warnings are sent at certain definite times, as 
the great majority of ships carry only one operator, who cannot keep 
a continuous watch as is done at coast stations and on large pass- 
enger ships, where a number of operators are available. He keeps 
watch, however, during certain periods of the day and night which 
have been internationally agreed upon, and are known to the coast 
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stations. This does not mean that such ships, though fitted in 
accordance with law, are deaf to calls of distress which may be made 
during periods when the operator is not on watch, as in these ships 
a special automatic alarm device is connected to the receiver when- 
ever the operator is off watch. When the Alarm Signal is received 
from a ship by wireless, this device automatically rings a bell as a 
call for the operator to go to the wireless cabin and attend to the 
instruments. 

This Alarm Signal, which is sent out immediately before the 
SOS Distress Signal, consists of a succession of twelve dashes sent 
in one minute, and though it is not such a distinctive signal as the 
SOS it is far more suitable for working an automatic receiving 
device. Auto-alarm receivers have been in use in British ships for 
several years, but it is only within the last two or three years that 
they have been used by other countries, and there is no doubt that 
their efficiency as receivers lags far behind the ears of the marine 
wireless operator, who will ever hold a leading place in ensuring, 
so far as is humanly possible, the safety of life at sea. 


SPRING. 


Wirs fog and rain sacks leaking, 
Chill-dripping night and day, 

Old February Fill-Dyke 
Plodded his miry way, 

Till on a wind of violets 
Came from the south the Spring. 

Before him fleecy cloudlets 
Flocked to their pasturing, 

And flights of little finches 
Twittered about his head ; 

His path was lit with crocus, 
Then primrose-carpeted ; 

His footsteps waked the greensward, 
Twelve daisies to a tread. 

The lambs danced in the valley, 
The larches on the hill, 

The catkins in the spinney ; 
Then, vaulting o’er my sill, 

He took my heart in his two hands 
And made—a daffodil ! 

H. D. GLENURE. 
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ATTIC RIGADOON. 
BY RODNEY GALLOP. 


THE motor-car bumped slowly along the road which leads from 
Athens to Corinth, pausing now and again to circumvent a more 
than usually malevolent pot-hole, and thus allowing the eddying 
clouds of dust to overtake and settle on the passengers, stinging 
their eyes, clogging their hair and lying like white hoar-frost on 
their hats and coats. 

Although it was still early April the sky was of an airy cloudless 
blue. The sun beat mercilessly down upon the arid rocks and upon 
the scattered stone-pines with which they had tried in vain to clothe 
their nakedness. As we drew near to Megara the mountains recoiled 
from the coast as though to preserve their smoke-grey softness from 
the violent hue of the sea, and the transition was broken by olive 
orchards of silver-green, carpeted with feathery white asphodels 
translucent in the brilliant sunshine. 

Soon Megara came into sight, and a few minutes later we found 
ourselves among its whitewashed houses and dusty streets. The 
town is built on two hills linked by a ridge, each crowned by a 
tawny-coloured church in the Byzantine style. It was difficult to 
believe that this was the city which, in the eighth and seventh 
centuries before Christ, had rivalled Corinth in splendour and from 
which those settlers had gone forth who were the first founders of 
Byzantium, the modern Constantinople. 

It was the Tuesday after the Orthodox Easter, which this year 
had fallen a week later than our own festival. From time im- 
memorial this day had been observed as a local holiday of great 
importance. Till recently it was known as the Rousalia, and there 
is more than a possibility that it is a survival of the pagan festival 
of the Anthesteria, sacred to Dionysos. As lately as last century 
it was an occasion for public merrymaking in Athens itself. ‘The 
inhabitants of the neighbouring villages,’ says the historian Kam- 

poroglou, ‘ came into the town on that day with drums and musical 
instruments. Before starting a song was sung beginning: 


“Good day to you, my lady 
And well be with you, my children,” 
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while the male children were lifted three times into the air that they 

might grow up brave and strong. Then the villagers marched into 
town to the sound of rude music and made merry all day long in the 
space round the Theseion.’ 

Quite suddenly, round a corner, we came upon the fair. It was 
in full swing on a dusty open space on the outskirts of the town, 
where the last few houses strayed into the olive orchards stretching 
away to the foot of the Geranian Mountains. Above this spot the 
cottages lazily climbed a bare, brown hillside. Below it they fell 
away down narrow streets to the road and the Saronic Gulf. The 
foreground was a welter of noise and movement. On both sides of 
the rough piece of ground set apart for the dancing stood a row of 
ramshackle booths. A few flimsy wooden poles formed their frame- 
work, and for roofs they had clustering branches of evergreen pine. 
In the shade, on wooden benches, sat perspiring peasants, eating, 
drinking and talking. The intervening space was filled by a brightly 
costumed crowd of men, women and children, standing in little groups 
or looking at the stalls with their unenticing array of sweets, tawdry 
ornaments and knick-knacks of every kind. In the very thick of the 
throng little circles had been formed in which half a dozen peasants 
were performing the usual Greek round-dances. There would be 
four or five stolid, pudding-faced girls holding hands and moving 
round now to the right and now to the left at the direction of their 
leader, some high-stepping young man in a grey smock flounced out 
foustanella-wise and white woollen leggings, who exercised his 
virtuosity in fantastic leaps and bounds apparently of his own 
improvisation. 

It was then that the first Evzone appeared. 

Bowing gravely from the waist he told us that his name was 
Ilias Andoni and that he would be very pleased if we would take a 
glass of wine with him. 

The Evzones, it must be explained, are the chosen bodyguard of 
His Excellency the President of the Hellenic Republic. A hundred 
in number, they are the pick of the year’s recruits, chosen for their 
good character and fine physique. Their name, literally interpreted, 
signifies the ‘ Well-girt ones.’ But they might more appropriately 
be called the ‘ Finely clad ones,’ for the whole of their uniform is a 
delight to the eye. Their full dress is based on the ancient Albanian 
costume which was adopted by the Greek peasant warriors at the 
time of the War of Independence a hundred years ago. Its principal 
glory is the heavily starched foustanella or kilt, which is carefully 
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ironed into innumerable pleats. The origin of this garment is a 
mystery. Some hold it to be a decorative development of the long 
shirt which is the basis of all Balkan peasant costumes, and which 
extends below the belt to form a loose skirt. Others claim to have 
traced it back to the tunic-skirt of the Roman legionaries. Who 
shall say which is the true explanation? On state occasions the 
Evzone wears a magnificent white jacket, heavily embroidered in 
silver and gold, with empty sleeves hanging loosely from the 
shoulders. His legs are clad in white woollen stockings, clinging 
to the leg and thigh, and fastened just below the knee with looped 
black garters. The tsarouchia or shoes, which weigh a mere matter 
of four or five pounds apiece, are adorned with a black pompom set 
jauntily on the upturned point of the toe. On his head the Evzone 
wears a red cap with a heavy black tassel which hangs coquettishly 
over one shoulder. 

To-day, being off duty, Ilias Andoni was not wearing his full 
dress. The jacket and foustanella had been replaced by a close- 
fitting tunic of dark-blue cloth which reached nearly to his knees. 
He relaxed a little as he sank into a seat and, removing his cap, 
pushed back his lanky hair and mopped his brow. The day was hot 
and he had been dancing. 

Then he summoned the landlord of this impromptu inn and asked 
us what we would drink. There was no great variety of choice. 
The only alternatives were Turkish coffee, thick and sweet, and that 
astonishing white wine of Attica which is called Retsina from 
the pine resin added to it in order both to preserve it and to 
hasten its maturity. Some of us had been long enough in Greece 
to acquire this very ‘ acquired ’ taste, which on first acquaintance is 
suggestive of long and intimate contact with a newly varnished cask. 
Furniture polish, others have called it, or turpentine and dirty water. 
But when the palate has grown accustomed to it, Retsina has much 
to recommend it. It is the driest of dry wines, and quenches the 
thirst at a temperature at which water would be a mockery and a 
delusion, no mean advantage in a country where, outside the larger 
towns, ice is unobtainable. We were more fortunate, therefore, 
than those of our friends who had to content themselves with the 
viscous, clogging Turkish coffee. 

From the first Ilias Andoni set out to make himself agreeable, 
and to do him justice he showed a very pretty breeding. The wine 
was accompanied by mezedakia, the Levantine equivalent of hors 
d’euvres, consisting of slices of cheese, hard-boiled egg, and frag- 
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ments of cold roast lamb which looked as though no knife had been 
instrumental in severing them from the original carcase. These 
Ilias Andoni proffered to us, holding them by the little wooden tooth- 
picks on which they were impaled, and we opened our mouths in 
turn, feeling like a nestful of newly hatched chicks being fed with 
worms. When we had eaten and drunk our Evzone suddenly 
announced that we must dance with him. In spite of our hesitation 
and of our complete ignorance of the steps, he threw a ten-drachma 
note to the band and asked for a T'samikos to be played. Then as 
the strains of Maria Pentagiotissa shrilled forth from the clarinet he 
led us out in front of the booth. Under his instructions we joined 
hands in a half-circle. Then, placing himself at the head of the 
chain, he extended to his nearest neighbour the corner of a spotless 
handkerchief, and began to dance with steps which were easy in 
appearance but surprisingly intricate tofollow. Thedrum maintained 
a ceaseless rhythm which was almost hypnotic. Rum-ti-tum-tum- 
tuuuum, it went, rum-ti-tum-tum-tuuuum, while the clarinet wailed 
stridently above it. 

Our task was relatively easy. All we had to do was to move 
slowly round the ring, now to the right and now to the left, and it 
seemed to matter little whether our steps were accurate or not. 
Our leader’s, meanwhile, were growing more and more elaborate, 
and the strain on the handkerchief proportionately heavier. 

At first his gestures had been restrained, and he had turned now 
and then to remonstrate with the crowd of peasants who hemmed 
us in on every side, attracted by so unusual a spectacle. Gradually, 
however, he worked himself into a fine frenzy. Casting aside his 
cap and throwing back his tousled hair, he began to execute the 
most prodigious leaps, now breaking free from the ring and pirouet- 
ting on his own, now crouching on the ground and the next moment 
springing into the air, at the same time giving a resounding slap to 
the calf of his leg or the sole of his shoe. Rum-ti-tum-tum-tuuuum, 
rum-ti-tum-tum-tuuuum. We in the meantime stole sheepish 
glances at one another, shifting awkwardly from one foot to the 
other and wondering how long this was going to last. 

Finally, when it seemed as though the music would never come 
to an end, the drum gave a final roll and the clarinet a last despairing 
skirl. His face streaming with perspiration, Ilias Andoni made a 
dash for the table and tossed off a whole tumbler of Retsina, no heel 
taps. 

Meanwhile the crowd had melted away as thovgh by magic. 
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We were not long in perceiving the counter-attraction. The women 
were beginning to form up for the Trata, their strange swaying dance 
which is performed nowhere else and on no other occasion. 

Only those women danced who had arrayed themselves in festal 
attire. They wore tight-waisted, long-sleeved bodices of blue, 
purple or wine-coloured velvet, heavily embroidered with gold 
thread and cut low in front to show a white chemise half-hidden by 
rows of coins hung from the neck, which glittered in the sunlight 
like a golden breast-plate. Tradition dictates that on these festive 
occasions a woman shall hang her entire dowry about her neck, as a 
token of proper pride if she is married and as a doubtless far from 
negligible addition to her charms if she is not. Some of these 
women wore fifty to a hundred coins, many of them Austrian eagles 
worth two pounds apiece. Below the dark pleated skirts showed 
the crocheted border of white petticoats, and over them were 
brightly coloured silk aprons worked with delicate floral designs. 
On their heads the women wore transparent veils of finely spun silk, 
edged with gold lace, through which showed little caps of small 
silver coins sewn together in the manner of chain mail. 

Crossing their arms and linking hands in a way which recalled 
‘Auld Lang Syne’ they formed into line. Then, without any 
instrumental accompaniment, they began to dance, chanting in thin, 
nasal voices a queer little Oriental song consisting of only a few notes. 

The dance was simple and unpretentious and appeared, as its 
name would suggest, to represent fishermen hauling ona rope. The 
women first bent forward a little and took six slow paces to the 
right. Then they straightened themselves, as though easing up 
after a pull, and took an equal number of steps backwards. Of no 
more than this did their dance consist, and it would soon have 
proved monotonous, had it not been for the kaleidoscopic variety of 
the scene. There were several chains serpentining among the 
crowd. Every now and then two of these swaying lines would 
meet and fuse, preserving throughout a gravity and intensity 
suggestive of ancient ritual. 

So intent were we on watching the dance that for a while we took 
but little notice of Ilias Andoni. The latter, for his part, was giving 
his undivided attention to the wine-bottle which now stood empty 
before us, having been refilled Heaven knows how many times while 
our backs had been turned. 

Now as the sun was sinking above the sharp outline of the 
Geranian Mountains we declared that it was time to start home- 
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wards. The Evzone made a valiant attempt to pull himself 
together. Rising unsteadily to his feet he argued that it was too 
early to go, that in a few minutes the dancers would be moving 
down to the principal square of Megara where the wine was much 
better and that the fun, in fact, was only just beginning. 

‘ We'll all go home together,’ he said thickly. ‘Ola mazi: all 
together.’ But difficult as it was to resist hospitality so pressing, 
we held firm and leaving Andoni to his protestations bundled into 
the car. As we started up in a cloud of dust one of our party, 
struck with sudden remorse, called back an invitation to him. 
‘Next Saturday evening at Elatos!’ As we turned the corner 
Andoni signalled his acceptance. 


The Elatos ‘ dive ’ is to be found in a small Athenian side-street. 
Seen from the pavement, down a steep flight of stone steps, its appear- 
ance is unenticing. From this view-point little is visible beyond a 
sawdust-strewn floor, a black oven and the legs of chairs and tables. 
But as you descend the steps the prospect opens out until, when your 
head is approximately on the level of the pavement, the radiant face 
and rubicund figure of Mr. Luke are revealed against a serried 
background of bottles. One step more and you are in the tavern. 
Now your angle of vision is reversed, for there is no door, and from 
your little bare table you are faced with an ever-changing perspec- 
tive of passing legs, varied every now and then with a pallid face 
inverted in curiosity and vaguely illuminated (for you would never 
dream of going to Elatos much before midnight) by the uncertain 
light of Mr. Luke’s electricity. 

When we arrived Andoni was already seated at a table with two 
of his companions. These he politely introduced to us as Panagiotis 
and Socrates. Their surnames we failed at first to catch and, when 
later we caught them, to recollect. It was easier to remember that 
Panagiotis was a native of Salona, the ancient Amphissa which can 
be seen from Delphi raising its Frankish citadel like a rocky islet 
above a sea of olives, and that Socrates hailed from the shores of 
that marshy lagoon of Missolonghi, where Byron died ‘ that Greece 
might still be free.’ 

In one corner of the little room, an orchestra was playing the 
monotonous Romaic music. There was a fiddle, a pot-bellied 
mandolin of exotic appearance and the inevitable zither played by 
a gypsy. The lank black hair, the olive skin and above all the 
sombre fire burning in those deep-sunken eyes which, set in a wide 
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squint, gave this man a roguish leer, all these seemed to betoken 
Romany blood, as did the caressing manner in which he played. 
One felt that horse-stealing and fortune-telling ought by rights to 
be his favourite pursuits, 

There is something curiously intoxicating in Greek music, which 
is cumulative in its effect. While there may be no particular merit 
in the short phrases which are repeated with such endless monotony, 
the remorseless inevitability of their reiteration quickens the pulse 
and opens wide the gates of sensation. 

So on this evening the steady thrumming of the three stringed 
instruments seemed in some strange way to knit together the varied 
elements of the setting and to furnish a key to their meaning. It 
pervaded everything. It was like a running commentary on Mr. 
Luke drawing beer behind the bar and on his shabby clients, taxi- 
drivers, shoe-blacks, and soldiers or policemen off duty. It ham- 
mered like a basso ostinato below the very notices and pictures on the 
wall. 

Among these was a primitive painting of a kilted and bepistolled 
brigand, roasting a lamb on a spit beneath the shade of a fir-tree. 
This was doubtless the house-sign (for Elatos means fir), but it had 
been unassumingly relegated to the interior, perhaps because Mr. 
Luke, like good wine, needed no bush. On a side-wall two notices 
were hung. One of these proclaimed that in accordance with 
municipal regulations Elatos had been classified as a restaurant of 
the fourth class (there were only four). The other, posted of Mr. 
Luke’s own volition and owing its existence doubtless to some deep- 
seated ambition to rise eventually to the third category, summarily 
and in jingling rhyme forbade Asmata kai Spasmata (songs and 
breakages). It was a reminder that in these parts of the world the 
breaking of a glass is one of the most satisfying ways of giving 
expression to one’s exuberance. In actual fact Mr. Luke’s regula- 
tions, like his glasses, were frequently broken. For if the music had 
any further significance it was an invitation to drink, to sing, to 
drink again, to dance, and the dance completed, to drink once more 
and then to dash your tumbler into pieces on the floor. The broken 
measure of the Kalamatianos, the steady irregularity of the T'samikos 
set one’s feet tapping and, in secret understanding with the resinated 
wine, made one want to throw back one’s head in ecstasy and break 
out into long, full-throated melody. 

There were always people dancing at Elatos, but never more 
than three or four at a time in the restricted space between the oven, 
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the tables and the steps leading to the street. Every now and then 
the occupants of one of the tables drained their mugs and took the 
floor. One of them gave the musicians a note and named his tune. 
Then the music began and he who had paid the piper led what 
Byron so misguidedly called the ‘dull Romaic round.’ 

Our Evzones sat quietly for a while. From his pocket Andoni 
produced a slightly crumpled photograph of himself. Taking a 
pencil from some mysterious pocket he laboriously autographed the 
photo and presented it to the one member of our party who was of 
the appropriate sex. But soon the music proved too much for the 
three Evzones. With a polite request to be excused they took the 
floor, and Socrates led the chain calling for a Tsamikos in which to 
display his virtuosity. 

And it was indeed virtuosity which we witnessed that evening. 
It surpassed everything that we had seen at Megara or elsewhere. 
Taking it in turn to lead, Socrates, Andoni and Panagiotis vied with 
one another in feats which were positively acrobatic. Despite his 
bull-like stature Panagiotis, or Gotty as we came to call him for 
short, was astonishingly light on his feet. His particular tour de 
force was to bend right over backwards while the strain on the 
handkerchief by which Socrates held him grew ever greater. Finally 
his head would touch the floor and with his hair full of sawdust he 
would slowly draw himself up again. Andoni danced crouching like 
a star of the Russian ballet, while Socrates won our applause by 
swallowing a pint of beer from a mug held only by his lips while he 
danced and clicked his thumbs in castanet fashion, the other two 
encouraging him with cries of ‘ Hop-pah’ anda queer rhythmic 
hissing through their teeth. 

When they were quite worn out Andoni suggested that we should 
dance with him. But this time we refused. Megara had been 
one thing. This was quite another matter. After such a perform- 
ance we firmly declined to display our clumsiness before so many 
critical eyes. 


Eventually, however, an opportunity presented itself. We often 
saw our Evzones in the days which followed, and one evening we all 
met in a flat high up on the slopes of Mount Lycabettus. The 
Evzones brought a friend called Aristotelis in whose name it was not 
difficult to recognise the ancient Aristotle. The new-comer was a 
sergeant, hailed from Eleusis and had a Scotch cast of countenance, 
a pair of stick-out ears and a perpetual grin. Once again we were 
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amazed at the perfect manners and innate breeding of these simple 
peasants who had probably never come to Athens before their term 
of military service. At first they divided their attentions evenly 
between the buffet and the gramophone. We regaled them alter- 
nately with keftedakia (little Greek rissoles) and the ‘klephtic’ 
songs which perpetuate the memory of heroic exploits in the long 
wars against the Turks. 

When it was time to dance, the gramophone and refreshments 
were carried up a rickety ladder on to the flat terrace-roof, a perfect 
setting for what was to follow. It was a soft, warm night. The 
full moon was climbing slowly into the sky above the long ridge of 
Mount Hymettus. The Acropolis was flooded with its light, and 
the marble columns of the Parthenon stood out a pallid white 
against the darkly shimmering background of isle-strewn sea and 
distant mountain. Beyond the twinkling lights of Pireus lay 
Salamis and the little island of Psyttalia where after the great battle 
the Greeks massacred the flower of the Persian nobility. To the 
right between the mountains of Scaramanga and Atgaleos we 
divined Daphne and the road to Megara. 

We spread out in a wide ring linked by handkerchiefs, a stalwart 
figure at each end of the unclosed circle, and the lesson started. Our 
dancing-master, the elephantine Gotty, decreed the gramophone 
records to be unsuitable, and it was to the chanted refrains of Greek 
folksong that we attempted to master the intricacies of the Romaic 
round. 

We began with a Kalamatianos, and in a stentorian voice 
Aristotle, who was leading, sang : 


‘Ena nero, Kyr’ Evangelio, 
Ena nero, kalo nero.’ 


‘Water, Lady Evangeline, 
Bring water, good water.’ 


When he had finished the first verse the others repeated it in unison, 
while we vainly tried to imitate their steps, finding our feet going 
forward when they should have been going back, or moving to the 
right when they should have moved to the left. It seemed as though 
we should never learn, but gradually it began to come, hesitatingly 
at first and then with ever-growing certainty. 

When he was satisfied with our progress Gotey changed the tune 
and began a T'samikos : 
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* An eagle, lad, an eagle hovered on high, 
And his wings glistened in the sunlight.’ 


It was a splendid tune, simple and austere, stern as the ancient 
Dorian mode in which it was written. There was no hopping in this 
dance, but only an intricate crossing of the feet and shifting from one 
foot to another. 

Lastly, we learnt a Chasapikos, literally Butchers’ dance, and the 
measure changed to a quick tune in 2/4 time: 


‘The little Serbian girls, they call them green quinces, 
Green quinces, green quinces, that’s what they call the girls.’ 


This to our relief was easy. Right, hop, left, hop, right, left, 
right, hop. But if it was the simplest to learn it was also the 
quickest and most energetic, and it was followed by a long interval 
for refreshments. 

‘And what,’ asked Socrates over a glass of wine, ‘are your 
English dances like ? Will you not teach us to do them?’ Here 
was a problem, for there were no ‘ morris men’ among us, and ‘ Sir 
Roger de Coverley,’ the only other thing we could think of, is 
inconceivable without its music. 

Then recollections of childhood inspired one of our party with a 
brilliant idea. 

‘Why not teach them Nuts-in-May?’ he said, and then and 
there we solemnly picked up sides, and linking hands began to play 
that amiable if infantile game. The Evzones entered into it with 
zest. Slightly puzzled at the beginning as to what was expected of 
them, it was not long before they were making spirited attempts to 
join in the refrain. ‘Tumpetty, tumpetty, natzimoo,’ they sang. 
There was a delightful incongruity in linking memories of infancy 
with the names of those authors who so plagued our schooldays. 
‘We'll have Aristotle for Nuts-in-May,’ we sang with a touch of 
spiteful derision ; and, ‘ We'll send Socrates to fetch him away.’ 

But when it came to sending Socrates to fetch away the lusty 
Aristotle unforeseen difficulties occurred. Socrates was the stronger 
of the two, but Aristotle apparently felt that it would be derogatory 
to his dignity as an N.C.O. to be out-pulled by a mere private. 
Accordingly, whenever he felt himself in’ danger of losing the tug- 
of-war, he contrived to slip his hand out of Socrates’ grasp, and to 
reel with a well-simulated stumble back into the ranks. Socrates 
not unnaturally resented this refusal to play fair, and for a moment 
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it looked as though there might be trouble, but the situation was 
saved by our host, who suggested another interval for refreshments. 

Thus the evening passed. If it be true, we thought, that there 
is nothing new under the sun, surely we could claim to have devised 
a new thing beneath that Grecian moon which hung suspended in 
the starry southern sky like a great bowl of amber-tinted wine. 
We could not believe that ever, in the long history of the Athena’s 
city, the moon had beheld a dozen subjects of His Britannic Majesty 
and kilted soldiers of the Guard playing the ancient game of Nuts-in- 


May. 


All too soon came the time when, their period of service over, our 
Evzones would disperse to their rustic homes and resume their 
everyday occupations. Would they recall to vato1ywou we won- 
dered, and introduce it perchance into their villages for some 
diligent folklorist to discover in after years and interpret like the 
Trata as a survival of ancient ritual dance? We should never 
know. 

One evening we were walking along the broad avenue of Herod 
Atticus. At the gates of the President’s Palace the sentry-boxes 
were dark under the shadowy pepper-trees. As we passed them we 
were surprised to hear our names called with quiet insistence. 

‘Who is it?’ we asked. 

‘The Evzone of the Lady,’ answered the voice : ‘ good night and 
good-bye.’ 

We recognised that voice. It was the rustic Andoni.... The 
Evzone of the Lady. . . . So this was the title which he had chosen 
to bestow upon himself on the strength of the photograph which he 
had so gallantly offered many months before. 

Oh, exquisite refinement of chivalry! ‘The Lady’ may receive 
many compliments, but few will please her so well. 

“Good night, Andoni,’ we called back: ‘ good night and good- 
bye.’ 











DANDY. 
BY JANE PARADINE. 


Tue fire fell together suddenly and a shower of sparks streamed 
up and disappeared. A few clung to the blackened orifice of the 
chimney, then crept along in the soot like the lanterns of men 
walking a dark hill-side. The man, sunk motionless and deep in 
the armchair, roused himself and, taking the tongs, mended the 
fire. Delicately he built up a smouldering fortress. Soon it would 
burst into flame and sweep away the comfortable darkness. He 
was tired and unwilling to respond to the urgencies of light. He 
knew that the evening paper was at his elbow, but his interest in 
the doings of his fellow-men was at a low ebb. The evening paper 
could wait. 

Firelight was good, asking nothing; flickering and dancing for 
his entertainment. Man is born to trouble as the sparks fly wpward. 
A strange saying. Not much sense init. He settled himself again 
deeply into his chair and stretched his legs to the warmth. Another 
hour before his bachelor dinner would be served. There was 
nothing to disturb his peace. 

And then Laura walked in. He blinked at her in astonishment 
and half-rose from his chair. 

‘Don’t get up, Lewis—don’t get up,’ she said in that gay lilting 
voice of hers. 

She looked wind-swept and countrified in her old Burberry, 
hatless, her curls flying as they always had since he and she and 
Cecil were in the nursery together. 

‘ Hullo! old girl,’ he said, ‘ what on earth are you doing here ?’ 

‘I’ve been motoring,’ she answered vaguely. 

She stood before him in the firelight so slender, so young. ‘ Why, 
you look eighteen,’ he said with sudden surprise. 

She answered with a quick smile and sat down in the chair 
opposite her brother ; she did not kiss him, but her smiling mouth 
was tender, and her eyes shone bright. 

Lewis looked at her with pleasure. Brother and sister love 
was @ good thing, but something always came in to spoil it. This 
time it had been Robert—oh, a good enough fellow in his way, but 
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it was not his—Lewis’s way, and so they two had not seen much 
of each other during the twelve years of her marriage. She had 
gone with Robert to his gaunt home in Inverness. Pretended she 
liked it. Said she was happy with Robert. Loyal, that’s what 
she was. Loyal and a bit pig-headed, that’s what she was. But 
she was talking and he was thinking his own thoughts, and he 
had not seen her for two years. He must listen to what she was 
saying. With an effort he concentrated his attention. 

‘What’s that you’re saying, Laura?’ 

Bright-eyed and anxious she was looking at him, leaning forward 
in her chair. 

‘Listen, Lewis, I have something I want to tell you. It’s 
important, and I want you to tell Robert.’ Surely she had said 
that more than once ? 

He pulled himself together and stood up. 

‘Tl turn up the light,’ he said. 

‘No, don’t do that. Not till I’ve said what I have to say.’ 

He sat down and waited, expectant. 

At first she spoke quickly as though time was precious or she 
feared that his attention might wander. But at once he was 
caught by her story, and a certain peace descended upon the two 
of them; the world was shut out, and time paused. 

‘Lewis—I want you not to interrupt or ask questions till I 
have done.’ He nodded, smiling, encouraging her confidence. 

‘You remember Dandy, my fox-terrier? But perhaps you 
never saw him. Robert gave him to me when we were first married. 
He was only a pup then, a fluffy white scrap of a thing all life and 
energy. He loved me from the first moment when I picked him 
up and held him to my face. For twelve years he never left me 
if he could help it. He was either running close beside me or 
waiting to greet me passionately when I got back. There is a little 
window on the stairs at Penridden. As I got home I would look 
up to it with the certainty of seeing his eager little white face peering 
out. He would sit there for hours, so they told me. I should often 
have been lonely without him. 

‘Two years ago he began to age. His teeth troubled him. 
He had rheumatism off and on. Then one day Robert said, “ Poor 
old Dandy, I don’t give him more than another year.” My heart 
stood still. But I wasn’t going to be sentimental. 

‘Later on we talked of it again, and we agreed that it would 
be better not to try and keep him through another winter. It was 
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early summer then. After that every day seemed full of the sorrow 
of parting. He followed me more closely than ever. He needed 
more attention; he couldn’t scud before my bicycle wheel un- 
headed. And always the end hung over me. So at last I said to 
myself that I had better have done with this waiting. The longer 
I thought about it, the worse it would be. But I did not tell 
Robert. Why drag him in? This was my affair. It would be 
only cowardice to demand support from Robert. Also Robert had 
said that when the time came he would shoot Dandy himself, and 
that I could not bear. Neither did I want any place surrounding 
our home to be made a bitter spot to me, stained with Dandy’s 
blood. So I arranged with a young farmer five miles away that he 
should shoot Dandy. But I would not desert him, I would stay 
with him till the last moment. He should suffer no pain and no 
anxiety. 

‘I had had a basket made in which he could ride on the back 
of my bicycle. He loved that and would jump and jump asking 
to be put in. 

‘It was a perfect day of sunshine and wind, and Dandy enjoyed 
that ride. I took him out and let him run up the hills. He was 
so happy, and my heart was a lump of lead. It was just black 
misery. My own will drove me on, cruel and without pity. Then 
the mocker began—you are letting yourself go, luxuriating in 
being miserable because you know you won’t do it. You can’t 
do it. It’s too horrible. How about a few tears now? I seized 
Dandy and put him into the basket and rode fast and recklessly. 
I prayed for an accident to happen and kill us both. But the 
mocker laughed and said—don’t worry! You won’t doit! Then 
my will, my cruel will, set hard. It’s a dangerous thing a will 
that sets hard. It destroys and tortures and is without pity. It 
has done all the worst things that have ever been done. Against 
it there is no appeal. The mocker had no more need to gibe after 
that. The mocker was silent after that.’ 

For a long moment she paused. Lewis neither moved nor 
spoke. Then the quiet voice took up the story again : 

‘The farmer came out to meet us and I lifted Dandy down. 
“ So this is the little chap.” He stooped and patted Dandy, then 
looked at me, self-conscious, swaggering a little, in sporting farmer’s 
clothes. He was good-looking, dark and with a high colour. I 
didn’t hate him more than I hated all the world just then. 

*“ Have you a lead?” he asked. But I did not possess a 
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lead. “He goes with me everywhere without a lead,” I said 
stupidly. 

‘The farmer took a piece of string from his pocket and slipped 
it through Dandy’s collar; but Dandy pulled away frightened and 
stood up against my knee. “ You go and sit in that summerhouse 
and I’ll take the little chap into the field behind the farm buildings.” 

*“ No,” I said, “I shall go with him,” and I took the string 
from his hand. “ Please yourself,” he said with a slight shrug. 

‘He took a service revolver out of his pocket. We went into 
the field and the gate clanged to behind us. He showed me a bullet 
on the palm of his hand, a wicked little thing like a minature torpedo. 
Then he slipped it into the revolver. “ One is enough,” he said, 


‘A horrible misgiving shook me. “ Only one,” I said. “ But 
suppose——” 

‘Oh, one can’t miss at such short range. One shot at the 
back of the head. No need to be nervous.” Now he was definitely 
swaggering, being the efficient male, comforting my womanly fears. 

‘He took the string from my hand. “ Don’t look,” he said, 
“walk towards the gate.” I did as he said. 

‘As I turned away Dandy gave a tiny distressed bark, such a 
small sound and then silence. That nearly broke my will, but not 
quite. 

‘The moment seemed impossibly long while I stood not breath- 
ing, my hands pressed over my ears. 

‘Then came a shattering explosion and wild screaming from 
Dandy. I turned. The screaming had stopped, but only because 
the man was on his knees holding Dandy down by force, one hand 
gripping his muzzle. ‘‘ Oh, you haven’t killed him! What shall 
we do? What shall we do?” I cried in an agony. 

‘Then a horrible thing happened. 

‘Tran away. 

‘Round the corner of the nearest outhouse there was a rock 
with grass and harebells round it. I sat down on it. I could 
hardly breathe. I wasn’t crying, but great sobs were shaking me, 
tearing at my chest. Almost at once I knew that I must go back. 
That what could be done for Dandy I must do; that his only 
help was in me. I ran back, thankful for my war experience ; 
thankful that blood and wounds were no new sight to me. 

‘Then I saw Dandy sitting up, looking dazed. The man held 
the string in his hand and waited for my coming, humble and crest- 
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fallen. “ He’s not wounded,” he said. “ It was the noise frightened 
him.” I didn’t trouble to answer. I knelt down and found the 
flesh wound in Dandy’s neck where the bullet had glanced off. 

‘“Tll fetch a sporting gun and finish him off,” said the man. 

*“ No,” I said, “it is enough for one day.” 

‘I slipped off his collar and Dandy trotted at my heels, keeping 
very close to me. When he saw my bicycle he stood up against it, 
begging to be put into the basket and taken away. 

‘ The farmer went off for a pail of water. We washed Dandy’s 
wound with my handkerchief, and the stains off his white coat. 
The man was very gentle and humble and went away and got some 
boracic powder from his wife. I put Dandy into the basket and 
paid the farmer. He tried to refuse, but I cut him short and rode 
away. 

‘My will was still hard set. I had suffered horribly, but what 
I had come out to do that I would do. 

‘I rode on three miles into the town to the nearest vet. He 
injected morphia ; but dogs do not respond easily to morphia. He 
took two hours to die, while I sat on the floor beside him, seeing 
the intelligence fade from his eyes. He would not give in to the 
poison and lie down. As long as he could he sat up straight, 
swaying a little, and the saliva running from the corners of his 
mouth. For the last hour I was nothing to him any more. But 
the end came at last and we wrapped him in a piece of blanket and 
put him in his basket and I rode home. 

‘I knew I had done an evil thing——’ 

‘But, my dear Laura—— !’ 

‘I know what you would say, old dogs must be destroyed. 
Yes, but in compassion and pity, not as I didit. Tears blinded me, 
so that sometimes I did not keep the road. And I kept saying 
over and over again, he was given back to me as by a miracle 
and I would not keép him. I saw it clearly enough, but still my will 
was not broken. 

‘I won’t tell you the long story of the weeks that followed. 
To have been so much loved and to have destroyed that love with 
my own hand. It was like a part of myself gone. I felt a maimed 
thing. The colour and beauty had gone out of everything. Do 
you remember when we were children we used to sing a sad little 
song with the refrain, ‘‘ Oh cornflowers blue and poppies red, Weep 
for my little love is dead.” That is what had happened. All the 
world was grey and weeping and gave me no comfort. 
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‘ Robert was gentle with me, but we never spoke of Dandy. I 
think he understood how bitterly I repented the evil thing I had 
done. 

‘I destroyed everything that could remind me of Dandy, but 
all the time I heard the patter of his feet and the sound of his 
breathing. I told myself that of course it was a trick of memory, 
but I could not free myself from the illusion. 

‘ After a time Robert suggested that I should go away and stay 
with you or Cecil for a change. So I went to Cecil, and in his 
cheerful home I escaped sometimes from my trouble. I did not 
tell them, and it was a help no one knowing. Cecil has just bought 
a little car, and he took me for long drives through the lovely 
country-side ; but for me beauty still wept and my days and nights 
were bitter. 

‘Yesterday we went to Stratford and saw Macbeth at the new 
memorial theatre. It was an unfortunate choice. The story of 
a bloody deed bitterly regretted. The poetry was more than I 
could bear. I shut my mind up against it. I would not listen. 
But the words came through here and there. I am afraid to think 
what I have done. ... To know my deed ’twere best not know myself. 

. Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow. ... Tears shall 
drown the wind—— I would not listen or look, but tears ran down 
my face in the darkness of the auditorium, and a dreadful trembling 
came upon me when the woman said . . . Who would have thought 
that the old man had so much blood in him ! 

‘Last night I could not sleep. I walked up and down my room 
or leaned out of the window, till the cocks began to crow and the 
new day showed ghostly in the sky. Then I said, What’s done 
cannot be undone, the poorest comfort that was ever offered to 
sorrow, and I lay down upon my bed and slept. But I was nearer 
to peace than I knew. 

‘ This afternoon Cecil suggested a long drive, and I was glad to 
go with him. He talked little. I sat beside him with the map 
on my knees and lighted his cigarettes, and was soothed by his 
contentment. 

‘Then as the miles sped by something happened to me. It is 
difficult to describe. All my defences went down. A broken and 
contrite heart—isn’t that.in the Bible or is it in the Prayer-book ? 
Anyway that describes it best. My hard cruel will broke and a 

peace and happiness such as I had never dreamed of flooded me. 


I let go—’ 
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Lewis sat forward, deliberately breaking the spell of her story. 

‘ But, my dear girl, I never heard such nonsense! You talk of 
letting go—a broken will! What good would any of us be in this 
world with a broken will? You had a nasty shock when that young 
fool made a mess of his job. You are still suffering from it. A 
broken and contrite heart! Don’t talk such morbid rot!’ 

He expected his sister to flare up. He knew her quick temper, 
and he wanted to provoke it. But she laughed, looking at him 
with strange shining eyes. 

‘But, Lewis, your will or your heart, they don’t break like 
dropping a jug, lots of bits, no more use. It isn’t like that. It’s 
like a flower-bud breaking, or a chrysalis. Yes, it’s like that. A 
chrysalis breaking at last after painful struggles and out comes a 
winged thing. A free will! It’s a marvel, a happiness, a peace. 
I’m not used to it yet. And Lewis, I want you to tell Robert. 
Tell him everything, just as I have told you. He will be so glad.’ 

‘Tell Robert! I? Imagine me going to Robert with a story 
like that! And anyway, why not tell him yourself? ’ 

‘I haven’t told you all the story. I was just going to when 
you interrupted. You were quite right, Lewis, when you said that 
a broken will is no good in this world. It works miracles and gets 
crucified and is very upsetting to everyone. There is no place for 
a free will in this world. So it takes the first chance that offers and 
flies away—gladly. Now I'll tell you about my chance. 

‘Just after the wonderful thing had happened to me we saw 
some way ahead a car coming towards us slowly. We were going 
pretty fast. As we drew nearly abreast of it two bicyclists made 
up their minds to overtake and pass the slow car. “ Fools!” said 
Cecil and wrenched his steering wheel over. He just managed to 
avoid the bicycles, but his back wheel touched an old mile-stone 
hidden in the grass. The car spun round and turned over. I 
felt a blow in the face, and was dazed for a moment, and then I 
found myself standing in the road and Dandy was jumping and 
jumping in passionate greeting just as he always did when we had 
been parted. “ Dandy !—Little man!” I cried and opened my 
arms wide. He ran up into my arms and covered my face with 
kisses. Then I turned to see what Cecil was doing. He was 
climbing out through the window that was uppermost. He was 
bleeding from a cut on his chin, but did not seem to be really hurt. 
The cyclists had come back and a man from the other car. I had 
no inclination to help. They all seemed very concerned as though 
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there was some urgent hurry. I drew a little nearer, with Dandy 
in my arms. Then I saw that they were struggling to get my body 
out of the car. Of course, I was dead! But I had never felt less 
dead in my life. There was nothing I could do to help them so I 
went straight off to Robert. 

‘He was in the garden busy dividing the chrysanthemums, 
happy and absorbed. I spoke to him over and over again, but I 
could not make him hear. Once he stood up and remained resting 
on his spade, smoking his pipe, dreaming. I nearly got through 
to him then. He looked straight at me and smiled. “ Robert! 
Robert!” I cried and stretched my hands to him. But he was 
only smiling at his thoughts. Dandy and I went with him to the 
tool-shed and then back again. I did not want to give up. 

‘Then Cecil’s telegram came and he began fussing over time- 
tables, catching trains. It was no use hoping any more to get 
through to him, so I came to you, Lewis. I was so happy when at 
last I made you hear. 

‘Such a long story I have made of it, haven’t I? It’s because 
there is one thing I want you to tell Robert from me. Being 
happy and successful in life is only marking time. It’s pain and 
sorrow, pain and sorrow, that help one to get free.’ 

* Man is born to trouble as the sparks fly upward,’ said Lewis. 

“Yes—yes! Who said that? Anyway it’s true. And I want 
you to tell Robert.’ 

Lewis sat very still, looking intently at his sister. She was 
real and vivid but untouchable, like the reflection of someone in a 
mirror. 

* Lewis,’ she said again, and her voice was anxious and insistent, 
‘I want you to tell Robert.’ 

He nodded slowly. ‘ Yes, I'll tell Robert. And will you come 
again, Laura ?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ Then she smiled radiantly. ‘The wings tug, 
Lewis, like sails in the wind. But perhapsI’llcome. If you don’t 
forget—I’ll come.’ 

There was the sound of a footstep crossing the hall. ‘ Good- 
bye, Lewis. Come, Dandy.’ The fire fell together, and in the light 
that leaped up Lewis saw a gleam of white at Laura’s knee, then he 
turned as the door opened and the servant came in. 

‘A telegram for you, sir. I had better put on the light.’ 
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IBEX HUNTING. 


BY A. M. HAMILTON. 


Tue old male ibex of the Kurdish Highlands with his knobbed 
horns curving over his grey-white back is perhaps the most agile 
animal in the world. He lives among the towering walls of rock 
that form the almost perpendicular faces of the Zagros mountains 
—inaccessible except to the fittest and surest-footed of men. 

It is impossible to catch a glimpse of this noble creature except 
in the mating season in winter, when snow and ice upon the rocks 
add greatly to the dangers of climbing. At all other times of the 
year the large white bucks go into hiding, no one knows where, 
and only the small brown females and the younger males are to 
be found. But for a perivd of about ten days in December the 
‘old men,’ with their magnificent spread of horns, reaching back 
almost to their tails as they stand alertly on guard, will appear 
mysteriously and lead large herds of females. 

The most wary and cunning of creatures, they hear the slightest 
of human sounds. At the rustle of a garment behind a rock or 
the stealthiest movement of a huntsman hundreds of yards away 
the old bull is off over the precipices where he knows crevices for 
foothold and secret tracks that no man, no snow leopard or 
mountain cat can follow, and only the silent hovering eagles can see. 

With his enormous rump muscles the ibex can jump twenty 
feet almost vertically from ledge to ledge, clawing the lichens catlike 
with his hooves as he ascends; or else he can plunge downwards 
on to the narrow terraces, taking the shock of his fall on the battered 
and sometimes broken horns, turning somersaults and racing on 
round the face of the bluff at full speed. 

Once he is alarmed it is hopeless to try to shoot an old ibex. 
He moves like lightning among the rocks and dashes over the 
nearest cliff. If he should be hit by a lucky shot he is over and 
away nevertheless, and even if dying he will rush to some hopelessly 
inaccessible place hundreds of feet below, finally to become a meal 
for the vultures or to be swept off in a mountain torrent. 
Hunting is as dangerous for the huntsman as for the animal, 
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and I have known tribal mountaineers to slip and fall to eternity 
from the high cliffs. 

Only in the early morning can one get a chance of seeing or 
bagging an old ibex. To do this one has to climb a thousand feet 
or more by night up the narrow frost-glazed paths, wearing the soft 
woven-soled Assyrian shoes which have three great advantages over 
boots. They are silent, give a good grip except in mud and are 
such agony to the European foot that the wearer forgets about the 
dangers of the ascent and the sharp rocks below. 

Instead of starting in the early morning one can climb in the 
afternoon and spend the night in the shelter of an open cave— 
probably without blankets or camp fire—and wait through the 
freezing hours until dawn. 

In any case one must be in position above the animal before 
daybreak, with rifle sighted and ready, and remain immovable as 
the rocks themselves behind a cairn of stones, hardly daring to move 
an eyelash. As the ground fog lifts a careful search may perhaps 
reveal some large animal with his flock. If within range of a good 
flank shot one estimates the distance—always difficult in mountainous 
country—and, making dueallowance, fires. There is usually no time 
to alter sights. A good shot may mean a kill, but a bad shot means 
that particular animal will clear off and not be seen again for the 
season. With a carefully arranged shooting party having an exact 
knowledge of the mountains it is sometimes possible for several 
rifles, concealed at different points, to get a chance of a kill as the 
animal passes through successive defiles, but usually the cunning 
old beasts will evade the most carefully planned trap and simply 
vanish amongst the rocks or into some canyon. They seem to 
have an infallible instinct as to where riflemen are placed. 

In Kurdistan a shooting party is one of the most convivial affairs 
imaginable, in spite of the fact that it is usually composed of the 
strangest assortment of people. 

During my four years in that country while engaged on road 
construction there was always a standing invitation from the local 
Kurdish chiefs to join them in their winter ibex shooting. 

Each Shaikh has his mountain preserves for game as well as 
his cultivated lands. His position is somewhat that of a country 
gentleman in England or Scotland, and he takes the greatest possible 
pride in hospitality and in his shooting grounds. 

The invitations to a shoot are written in Kurdish by the 
Shaikh’s ‘mullah,’ and conveyed by the hands of tribesmen 
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armed with the usual rifle and dagger who might walk many miles 
to deliver them. 

An invitation would say that the Shaikh wished ‘ the Colonel 
and British Officers, and the Assyrian Officers of his Britannic 
Majesty’s Assyrian Levy Battalion to do him the honour of joining 
him in his annual winter shooting, and regard themselves as his 
guests at his village.’ He requested that those invited would not 
fail him because food and arrangements were already being prepared. 

A similar invitation would be sent to the engineer at his road 
head camp. 

It was considered courteous to reply at once, and if the parti- 
cular Shaikh had behaved well that year his invitation was usually 
accepted, even though a day and night were normally the most 
that could be spared from duty at atime. Moreover, the tribesmen 
are poor people who cannot afford to entertain a large party lavishly 
for long. With very human pride they won’t admit this and would 
be offended were it suggested. Needless to say, they would be 
insulted at any offer of payment, and the best that can be done is 
to give the Shaikh a few boxes of shot-gun cartridges for his old 
single-barrel, and the tribesmen a few rounds of rifle ammunition 
to make good the shots they have fired during the winter sport. 

They are huntsmen to the core, these highlanders, only rivalled 
by the Assyrians and by ourselves. To be invited to his shooting 
is the highest honour a Shaikh can offer. It would be tactless to 
refuse, because hunting does more to bring diverse peoples to friend- 
ship and understanding than anything of which I know. We all 
looked forward to the outing, practised shooting, and discussed the 
reports as to where the best animals were likely to be found that 
season, and so forth. 

At last the day would come. The Shaikh (the name of the one 
of whom I am writing was Amir Mahommed Agha) would have a 
banquet prepared and some thirty of his best huntsmen mustered. 
It is curious to think that, before the coming of the British, these 
people were said to be the wildest tribesmen of the Turkish Empire, 
and no Turkish official would have dreamed of hunting alone, side 
by side with them. 

In the afternoon Captain York of the Levies, known to that 
splendid force as ‘ Alf,’ goes to the Shaikh to pay his respects and 
with him are half a dozen Assyrian Levy soldiers picked for their 
mountain skill, who unload their pack-mules. In charge of the 
Assyrians is the keenest and cleverest huntsman I know—Yacu 
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Ismail—the senior Levy officer of the British Battalion and generally 
known as the ‘ Rab Trema ’ which, in the Assyrian language, means 
an officer of two hundred men. Apart from being an excellent 
soldier his chief business in life seems to be the parrying of the 
irrepressible and good-natured banter of Captain York, whose 
light-hearted humour in success or adversity since he first stepped 
into Iraq in 1916 is so uniquely British. Only such men could 
have won the trying Mesopotamian Campaign and held Iraq in 
tranquillity these fifteen years. 

Having returned from greeting the Shaikh he says, ‘ Well, Rab 
Trema, the weather is all right, and if it keeps as it is I don’t suppose 
it will alter, will it?’ 

‘I expect not, sir,’ says the Rab Trema doubtfully. 

* Well, now we are here, have you brought everything ? Because 
if not, someone has got to walk back to camp and fetch it, and he 
won’t be here till we are on our way home to-morrow.’ 

Captain York pulls out his notebook. 

‘By the way, what day is it?’ 

‘Friday, twenty-fifth, sir,’ says the Rab Trema. 

‘ Of course, yes, it is Friday all day to-day, isn’t it?’ and York 
reads from his diary: ‘ Iron rations, Mills-bombs, machine-guns ; 
have you got all these, Rab Trema ?’ 

‘No, sir, that must be the wrong page, sir ; those were for last 
week’s manceuvres.’ 

‘Ah, so they were; well, for the twenty-fifth I’ve got a note 
here: rat-traps and flit pumps.’ 

‘Rat-traps? I don’t understand, sir,’ says the Rab Trema 
suspiciously, 

‘The idea was to catch the size of ibex you Assyrians call big- 
enough-to-shoot and thus save ammunition.’ 

The Rab Trema smiles broadly. ‘As you wish, sir; we poor 
mountain people shoot ibex for food, you shoot them to show their 
heads to your friends. If you insist we will shoot no ibex under 
six years of age.’ 

‘Well, see that you stick to that. Now, here are your orders : 
Everything must be ready to-night, and we start at 4a.m. That 
means tea and biscuits at three-thirty. Have a look through your 

glasses at the mountains,’ and York sweeps his hand to the 
glorious panorama of snow-clad peaks. ‘You will take Corporal 
Yokhana and three of "Mir Mahommed’s men and work up 
that central spur and be on the west ridge above the snow-line 
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before dawn. You must not fire till you are signalled, even if the 
ibex come nibbling at your puttees. Understand? ’*Mir Mahom- 
med says that some of his men are coming over the saddle from 
Dergala Valley at daybreak, so even when it is time to fire, don’t 
shoot at any of them in mistake for bears, or the old Shaikh, who 
will be sitting in his cairn on a lower ridge watching operations 
through his field-glasses, will get peevish. The Shaikh will open 
proceedings with two shots. Until you hear his rifle you mustn’t 
fire. After that you can shoot at any big animal you see within 
easy range ofa kill. Officer Baijan will go up the mountain now and 
spend the night in that cave under the summit to the left, proceed- 
ing from the Chombarok Valley so as not to disturb the main 
ground. Private Bellew had better go now also and sleep on the 
ridge beyond, where he will probably find a cave to shelter in. His 
business is to stop animals migrating southward if he can. Is that 
clear, and have you any suggestions ?’ 

‘ Quite clear, sir,’ says the Rab Trema ; ‘ but you would do better 
to let me accompany you as I know the mountain——’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ says York, ‘ but I am going with "Mir Mahommed’s 
best “ rauchi”’ (huntsman), who knows it better than you do, though 
I expect that Assyrian trick of yours of making a trumpeting noise 
like an ibex will attract the animals and get you a better bag.’ 
(The Assyrians have a wonderful way of calling an ibex if not 
actually scented or seen by the animal. The curious sound from 
their pursed lips takes years to practise.) 

So having made the arrangements for our early start in the 
morning, we go to the Shaikh’s ‘ diwankhana,’ where we are handed 
cigarettes, tea and coffee and sit round the glowing stove in the 
centre of the room while our host takes his prayer mat, removes 
his shoes, kneels towards Mecca and mumbles his evening prayers 
all oblivious of our presence. 

Sometimes from the very midst of his devotions I have known 
him chip into the gossip going on round him, though usually the 
earnest cadences of the old man’s voice still the room to a respectful 
silence. 

Shortly after sunset the evening meal is served on large 
circular copper trays some three feet across. In the middle of one 
tray is a high mound of the most tasty and most expensive 
of Persian rice and round it large sheets of bread, thin as wafers, 
in which one wraps the rice to convey it to the mouth. On another 
tray are many dishes of deliciously seasoned stews of vegetables 
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and fruits and the choicest flesh of game-birds and lamb—the 
latter having been specially killed for us. The cooking would 
satisfy the most exacting epicure. The food has been prepared by 
the Shaikh’s wives, but they, of course, do not appear. There are 
dishes of sweet pastry and mince-pies that melt in the mouth ; 
also wild honey, and ‘ manna’ from Sulaimaniyah, and a kind of 
curds and whey called ‘mast’ which, with water, makes a most 
refreshing drink. Finally we eat large bunches of mountain grapes 
which grow even under the snow; all topped off with coffee and 
cigarettes. Unlike many Mahommedans of to-day the tribal people 
do not drink wine or spirits. 

Knives and forks are not used, so, before and after the meal, 
a manservant presents water, soap and towel, with which to wash 
our hands. When the Shaikh and his guests have dined the remain- 
ing food (of which there is a vast quantity) is taken away to be 
consumed by the rest of the household. 

We then recline on the divans round the stove and smoke and 
chat on a hundred diverse topics—from malaria to astronomy, 
ships to sealing-wax, and the Shaikh shows an extraordinary general 
knowledge considering his isolation. 

With his own quaint humour and ready smile he even tells us 
all his troubles, including domestic worries. He loves to tell jokes, 
even against himself, and says with evident truth that he likes to 
swap stories and ideas with visitors now and again, because his own 
men and even his wives get a bit boring at times! 

So human nature is just the same the world over. 

With the good-fellowship of well-fed men we watch the embers 
die in the stove till the retainers bring our beds and bedding. We 
are rather glad to sleep to-night in the warm room and not on the 
mountain-tops like Baijan and Bellew, though they will have the 
best of it in the morning. 

The old Shaikh sees that everything is in order and that our 
rifles are by our sides (a polite formality in case we should be doubt- 
ing of his good-will), and then he bids us a Mahommedan ‘ Good 
night,’ shakes hands and leaves us. 

With the confidence bred from many years of friendship with 
our host—an understanding which we feel is a matter more personal 
than concerning our very different races or religions, Alf and I 
turn into our little camp-beds and almost before we realise that 
we have slept soundly for hours, we are being called by the servants 
and all is bustle and preparation for the strenuous day ahead. 
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The climb up the mountain in the starlight is the most fascinating 
of all experiences. Everything is dim and unreal like a wild dream. 
The seemingly inaccessible peaks stand out black against the faintly 
luminous sky and the stars themselves seem larger and nearer as one 
ascends. 

Suddenly, out of the darkness looms the trunk of a shattered 
oak or a fantastic profile of rock like a spectral monster: frost 
crystals gleam like eyes. Yet all is silent as the grave but for the 
soft pad, pad of native shoes, the heavy breathing of the men 
behind and the occasional clink of rifles against rocks. 

When he thinks it necessary, the guide stops for a brief rest 
and I feel his hand upon my arm as he whispers the single word 
‘rawasta’ (stop), and the straggling little party draw up one by 
one and wait silently for the guide’s next orders as he observes our 
climbing fitness critically. ‘ Warrin’ (Come), he says with equal 
brevity, for these professional huntsmen rarely speak, even amongst 
themselves. In this they are very like the Highland shepherds in 
Scotland. (There are indeed many other points of resemblance 
between the Assyrians and Kurds and the Scottish Highlanders. 

It is a lung-bursting work this night-climbing, as it is impossible 
to conserve effort by placing one’s steps and seeing ahead. Yet 
the British soldier or engineer who has lived in Kurdistan is neces- 
sarily no mean performer on mountains and keeps as fit as an 
athlete. A rifle is an encumbrance as one climbs monkey-like at 
the difficult places, and if it crashes upon the man below the brass 
butt may injure or kill him. Yet somehow or other, up we go, 
till at last we reach the snowy ridge where the light is better but 
the foothold a thousand times worse ! 

A little farther and we reach the natural cairn where Alf is to 
take up his position with the chief huntsman—overlooking a yawn- 
ing chasm where dim blotches of rock can be seen in the snowy 
depths. With a whispered ‘Cheerio and good shooting,’ and a 
pull at a brandy flask ‘to ward off frost-bite,’ I push on with 
my two stalwarts for a somewhat higher position which will com- 
mand the head of this chasm and another valley on the right, for 
the ridge narrows razor-like. 

But what a climb! Suddenly a crash! The Kurdish lad, 
Sleemen Beg, who is one of my men and has ginger hair and a 
schoolboy grin in all adversity, descends upon me in an avalanche 
of powdered snow, ice-axe and rifle, but we sort ourselves out and 
begin again. The other Kurdish lad is Hamid, a personal servant 
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who drives a car, cooks a meal and such-like jobs, and has lived 
in the mountains since the Russians, in 1916, sacked and burnt 
his home in Rowanduz when he was a child. 

We scramble on with wet and chilled feet and legs until at 
last we reach our commanding position. Fortunately it is now 
almost dawn, and we shall not have long to wait ; but there are no 
rocks here to give cover, so we must lie deep in the snow, digging 
a depression in which we shall not be seen. 

As soon as we rest it feels cold, bitterly cold, and our feet feel 
like ice—as they will be if we stay here long. 

I dig a peephole through the snow to give me a field of view 
where ibex are likely to be seen, and Hamid scans the valley on 
the opposite side. 

Slowly the Eastern sky lights up with a pale-blue glow. The 
stars twinkle fainter, and it is dawn. Daybreak in a clear sky is 
one of the most beautiful sights in any wild country. Seen from 
snowy mountain-tops it can be like the birth of a universe—a 
supreme and overpowering sight. As the shafts of light strike 
upwards and silhouette the peaks in an azure setting, cold, fatigue 
and the hunt are forgotten, and like three primitive savages we 
gaze spell-bound, lost in the beauty of it all. Ibex or no ibex, 
the climb is worth the toil and hardship for that one great moment. 

‘ Wallah !’ say the Kurdish lads, and their single word is full 
of meaning. 

At last we look round upon the valleys far beneath us and, 
behold ! night is gone, and crisp and clear as far as the eye can see 
lies the desolation of rocks and snow, and in the far distance, to the 
east and to the north, tower the great mountains of Persia and 
Turkey—for we are almost at the meeting-place of three frontiers. 

The scene is so grand one feels at that moment it would be 
almost sacrilege to kill any creature that lives in this sanctuary 
of nature. At the moment there is no animal in view except 4 
fox, far off. 

Suddenly in the perfect stillness a faint rifle-shot is heard, 
followed almost at once by another. The Shaikh has fired and 
the day has begun ! 

There is a pull at my ankle and an excited voice tells me that 
a fine ibex has been spotted in the west valley. I turn stealthily 
round and crawl to a new field of view. Head and rifle are raised 
slowly above the snow and there, sure enough, is a great ibex with 
his flock a little over three hundred yards away. I commence to 
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take aim when, alas! I find the foresight and barrel are thick with 
snow from the changing of my position. 

Silently the rifle is lowered and wiped clean, but not before the 
ibex has become suspicious, his splendid head raised and turned 
in my direction. This is my moment. With the greatest precision 
I take aim upon his heart, hold my breath for a second and gently 
press the trigger. 

Click! Cursed be the weaknesses of human inventions! My 
rifle has misfired, and in a moment the alert animal is gone, with 
his following straggling behind. Only then did I remember the 
Colonel’s warning, ‘ Keep your breach-block warm when in snow 
or the oil gums and lessens the percussion and may cause a misfire.’ 
Yet never had my rifle let me down before. 

Depressed at my bad luck I got up and looked for some new 
station. On the skyline above there was a rocky crag, and behind 
that possibly there would be ibex. So I sent Hamid down to 
explain my movements and on and up I went to the new objective, 
which seemed the highest point of the range. 

I waited at the likelier spots for what might appear, but nothing 
happened, so we struggled on in the deepening snow, which con- 
cealed many pitfalls, into which we fell at times as we made our 
way to the higher peaks, only to find one of the Shaikh’s men sitting 
thoughtfully smoking. This lonely man was the farthest outpost 
of the hunt and had been out overnight like the two Assyrians. 
He had seen no ibex as yet, and said they would be below this 
deep snow, nearer to Alf and the Shaikh, from where, as he spoke, 
we heard shots far off. I judged then, and confirmed later when 
I saw the results, that they had much the best of the shooting. 

The man was astonished that we should have reached this 
eminence in an early morning climb ; it was unheard of, he said, and 
we had come much too far. 

I pointed below to the south side: what about that valley ? 
It was out of the region of our shoot, but I knew it from my survey 
work and guessed that it had not been disturbed that season. 
It would be a difficult climb down, and at first the outpost would 
not hear of such an attempt; but my Kurdish boy reassured him 
that if it were humanly possible we would manage it safely—other- 
wise how had we reached this pinnacle an hour after sunrise? So 
he agreed and went off with a message giving our movements. 

One cannot be too careful to keep in touch with the main party. 
A broken leg is easily come by on the Kurdish mountains, as a friend 
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in the administrative service can testify, and it took several days 
to carry him to a doctor over the high passes strapped upon a 
native ladder. Moreover, the Shaikh holds himself responsible 
for the safety of his guests, and if his man had refused me per- 
mission to penetrate southward I would not have gone; but 
evidently he trusted me. 

Far down we could see precipices and terraces dropping to 
the river valley, and we made for these. Yet only a few small ibex 
did we see, till at last we reached a sloping slab of rock cracked 
with deep clefts most difficult to jump across. 

Suddenly, from one of these, a fine ibex appeared for an instant, 
dived down again and seemed to make off in a direction where 
the rock gave place to woodland in a valley. I sat on the steep 
slab and took a sitting aim as best I could at the spot where I thought 
the ibex might appear. 

‘Look!’ said the Kurd suddenly, and pointed. Over five 
hundred yards away the ibex was standing for a second tantalisingly 
looking back at us before disappearing over a spur. 

‘Too far,’ I said sadly, toying with the trigger. ‘It’s our only 
chance,’ said the Kurd, and even as he spoke I aimed high on the 
beast’s shoulder and fired. 

I had time to hear the bullet travelling before the ibex fell in 
a heap and then, rising, struggled off with a stumbling gait. 

‘Wallah, that was a great shot,’ said the excited lad, and like 
a chamois he was leaping over the rocks in mad pursuit, and I was 
after him. 

When we reached the ibex he was making for the spur, but 
we headed him off and lost him in some low rocks. 

Suddenly, with a yell of exultation the Kurd saw the wounded 
beast, leaped upon it and grabbed the powerful head which tossed 
him about. I rushed up, seized the long dagger from the plucky 
boy’s belt and plunged it into the creature’s throat and the deadly 
horns fell still. 

Covering the beast with a pocket handkerchief to keep the 
wolves off, for they won’t approach a human smell, we returned 
to camp and sent a donkey by a lower track to bring in our prize. 
Later on the Assyrians reached camp with some fine ‘old men’ 
ibex they had dragged down the slopes. 

Writing these reminiscences brings back to my mind many of 
the happiest days of my life, spent among those glorious mountains 
in the sporting company of Assyrians and Kurds. 















MAGIC. 


Men tell us magic has been swept from Earth 
And everything that through dark ages stood 
For marvelling is now a process known, 
All secrets of the universe resolved 
By science and the mighty human march : ) 
The age of miracles, they say, is past— 
They were not with me in the woods to-day ! 

The speedwell peeped as starry as a child 
Lost in a tale of ancient wonderment ; 
The primrose-clusters were in scented bloom, 
And over them, as though, too pure for Earth, 
Their souls had taken wing, in joyous flight 
Roved brimstone butterflies, and in and out, 
Untaught by Fear, the little rabbits played. 
The ground, like ocean, in the bluebells’ sheen 
Stretched mistily ; the sunshine’s fingers lay 
In benison upon the earliest leaves 
Of all the woodland, whilst across the downs 
The cuckoo called and called and sheep-fold’s chant 
In lulling resonance like evening rooks 
Was floated through the freshness of the green : 
Within the distance hazy lay the sea. 
The sky was even as the Madonna’s robe 
Seated in glory, and the wind-flower swayed 
In gentle acquiescence. By the wood 
A hare’s long ears were lifted at my tread, 
Then up the slope all leisurely she went 
And from her path the mated game-birds moved : 
Another flattened softly in her forme. 

Is magic fled for ever, all dissolved ? 
Is there no magic in the violet, 
Its slenderness of beauty born to breathe 
Brief rapture? Who in all Man’s crucibles 
Could fashion this, by Man’s chance heel destroyed ? 
No miracle of music in the thrush 




















MAGIC, 


With such enchantment for his lyric hour 
Unheeded on a branch as Heaven’s choirs 

Might joy to sing throughout Eternity ? 

Can Man, who now has conquered Time and Space 
And reft from Life her antique mysteries, 

Explain away this ecstasy of God 

That we call spring-time in an English wood ? 

GORELL. 


SONG OF LOVE AND A ROAD. 


I sHaLt go back to the steady trees, to the shaded walks, to your 
strength 

That has builded a shelter over me in a night of pitiless length ; 

I shall go far through the morning haze to a diamond noon, to 
your smile 

That has plucked an arrow out of a heart that ached an evil while. 

Already my feet are on a path that winds about and away 

To an old, old city over a hill that I’ve loved a year and a day, 

And will love till its pillars are melted to dust and its arbors are 
withered away. 


I will go back to the slanted shades, to the quiet eves, to your 
power 

That was born out of pain to lift me up in a dark and evil hour ; 

I will go far through the misty spring to the summer glow, to your 
touch 

That has stilled the cruel quivering of a soul bruised overmuch. 

Already the staff is in my hand and I’ve travelled a goodly way 

Toward a city white and glistening as dogwood isles in May, 

And my feet have known no wearying though the rains fall swift 
and grey. 


What matter if I am less to you than dew to a dusty rose ? 
You have been to me in my suffering a comfort no one knows. 
What matter if to your inmost dreams some other child is dear ? 
You have been my boon companion in the places of utmost fear ; 
And my feet will surely follow you wherever your journey lies: 
To the dark and sightless depths of the earth or upward through 
the skies, 
Past the portal of aimless agony to a dream of Paradise. 
IsaBEL LANDRETH PERKINS. 
Tallahassee, Florida. 















BENIGHTED. 
BY J. R. YOUNG. 


I nap left Moffat behind me by mid-afternoon, intent on reaching 
Tibbie Shiel’s before nightfall and there drinking a glass with the 
memory of the Ettrick Shepherd before I slept, but I had reckoned 
without my ignorance of weather among the hills. As I turned up 
the road by Moffat Water I stopped to speak to an old stone-breaker 
just leaving work. 

‘ Ye’ll need to put y’r best foot forremaist,’ he said with a glance 
at the sky, ‘if ye want to keep the claes dry on y’r back,’ and 
when, glancing up into the still, clear sky, I scouted his suggestion, 
he looked at me with shrewd old eyes and said : 

‘Weel, maybe, maybe. But ye’ll ha’ nae need to worry y’r 
sel’. There’s twa-three shepherds’ hooses where they'll maybe tak’ 
ye in if ye find y’rsel’ nightit,’ and with that we parted. Never 
again will I dispute a countryman’s knowledge of his own weather. 

A mile or two farther on, near the farmhouse where ‘ Wullie 
brew’d a peck o’ malt,’ I overtook another old man going home 
to his supper. ; 

‘ What’ll you have for your supper?’ I asked: ‘ Porridge?’ 

The old man stopped in his tracks. 

‘ Porridge ?’ he echoed scornfully. ‘Porridge? They’re dead. 
It’s a’ tea an’ old wives’ talk,’ and, as he bade me good-night, he 
added: ‘ Ye’ll need that coat of yours before ye sleep this night.’ _ 

Following the direction of his glance I did observe that ahead 
of me, up the glen, the sky had lost the wonderful soft light and 
colour it had had a short while before and almost immediately a 
chill, wayward little wind began to play battledore and shuttlecock 
from hill to hill on each side of the road. A darkness that was 
less than the legitimate darkness of night began to narrow the 
glen even more than did the hills which gathered closer and closer 
about my road. I shivered and, turning up my collar, began to 
put forward that best foot which I had been advised to use. But 
it was no good. Before the scene of Wullie’s brewing was a half- 
hour memory the rain began to fall and, with its falling, the wind 
rose. Straight down the glen it came, in my teeth, keen and bitter 
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as a knife, driving the rain before it with following cohorts of sleet. 

Before I could struggle into my mackintosh I was drenched. The 
water poured like a river along the gutter at the roadside. The 
heads of the hills were not more black than the leaden sky which 
roofed them in. Thunder attacked them and the noise of rushing 
water from the precipitous, overflowing burns that scored their 
sides made a foreground of sound almost more awe-inspiring than 
the thunder. The hills narrowed together until it seemed as though 
what little I could see of the road ahead drove straight into their 
sides; every turn looked as though it must be the last and my 
way be finally cut off by a great shouldering mountain-side. 

For a mile or two I struggled on, head down, arms out, fighting 
my way step by step against the storm which was like a solid 
obstruction. A vivid flash of lightning showed me a milestone 
and, stooping down, I traced the graving of the stone with my 
finger and groaned as I discovered that in all this time I had covered . 
only seven miles. Tibbie’s was a good ten miles away yet, and 
I really began to doubt whether I should have the strength to 
fight my way against the storm for so far. I remembered the 
old stone-breaker’s reference to shepherds’ houses and wondered 
whether ‘ nightit’ strangers were really welcomed there. After 
another mile I gave in. If I could find a shepherd’s house, I would 
ask to be taken in and, imagining the kind of lambing hut I had 
seen on the Downs, I wondered how I should be received, a walking 
clothes-horse covered in streaming garments. A bend in the road 
turned the roaring of the Moffat Water into a deafening spate of 
sound as the hills edged its course closer to me, and through the 
blackness and the solid wall of rain I glimpsed a light at a window. 

‘Well,’ I thought, ‘it’s a case of try or die,’ and stepped off 
the road on to a rough track leading towards the light. At that 
moment a brief lull in the storm brought to my ears a thin wailing 
cry that made the hairs on the back of my neck stir uneasily. 
A kelpie? A ghost? Or some night animal incredibly foraging 
in spite of the storm? A deafening clap of thunder followed the 
lull, and again I heard the cry, this time closer to me and certainly 
coming from either a cat or a child. Thinking that I couldn’t 
seek shelter for myself while even a cat was being inevitably drowned 
close by, I groped my way a little off the track and nearly jumped 
out of my skin as my hand came in contact with a soft, sopping 
bundle of clothes from which an undeniable child’s wail shamed 
the violence of the storm. I pulled the child to his feet, and a 
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small boy of five or six stood before me, ragged, bare-legged, sobbing 
as though his heart were broken. 

‘I canna hear it,’ he wailed. ‘I canna hear the fiddling for 
the storm. I canna find the hoose.’ 

I was dumbfounded to think that a child should be out on a, 
night like this when the veriest curmudgeon would shelter a mongrel, 
and I pressed him to my side to comfort him as best I could. He 
didn’t seem to mind my sopping clothes, but went on sobbing: 

‘Can ye hear the fiddling? I canna find it!’ 

I certainly could hear no fiddling: nothing but the howling 
of the wind and the rushing of waters. Tucking the boy under my 
arm, I made my way down the track and knocked loudly at the 
door of what proved to be a stone-built house or farm—no wooden 
hut on wheels as I had expected. Almost on my knock the door 
opened and an old woman peered out. Through the crack of the 
opening came the sound of a fiddle. 

‘ Ye’re come, then,’ said the old woman and, with that, a violent 
gust of wind forced the door wide open against her and blew me 
and the child in with it. Together we pushed the door to against 
the storm and she dropped the bolt across it. 

‘An’ ye’ve brought the bairn?’ she added, half-questioning, 
half-asserting as she picked up the child and folded it in her 
arms. 

‘I couldna hear the fiddle,’ he wept. ‘I couldna find the path.’ 

‘Hush, my sweet,’ crooned the old woman, rocking him back 
and forth. ‘Hush and heark. Thy daddie’s been fiddling for thee, 
and now ye’re come.’ 

As she turned down the passage-way with the child she said 
to me over her shoulder : 

‘T’ve laid oot the dry claes for ye in yon room,’ and left me 
to make what I could of the unexpected reception. Obviously I 
was not meant to follow her down the passage to the kitchen in 
my present sodden state so, stepping out of the pool of water 
which my clothes had already made on the stone flags, I opened 
the door she had indicated and looked into the room. A large 
double bed nearly filled it and on the spotless cover was laid out a 
change of clothes; clean, neatly mended shirt, rough coat and 
trousers—a shepherd’s best suit. Dropping my soaked things on 
the floor, I rubbed myself down with a towel that was hung on 
the bed foot, and, getting into the dry suit, thrust my feet into 
the slippers lying ready, and felt my way cautiously down the 
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passage to the kitchen door, wondering what further mystery might 
await me there. 

The same old woman’s voice bade me ‘Come right in’ in 
answer to my knock, and I walked into the candle-lit, stone-floored 
kitchen. A log fire burned in the big open hearth: in the far 
end of the settle, away from the fire, sat the old woman and in 
an armchair opposite an even older man, his grey beard almost 
white, his cheeks sunken in, but his eyes bright as a bird’s and 
wary as a fox’s. At my coming, he took the fiddle he had been 
playing from under his chin and laid it across his knees. A stern- 
faced, middle-aged man was sitting at the table, fitting ram’s-horn 
crooks to an array of long ash sticks, and between his knees stood 
my little friend, clean and smooth and in dry clothes—a little 
boy’s Sunday suit of a fashion perhaps thirty years old. As I 
came in, he gazed at me in consternation and then, slipping from 
between the man’s knees, ran across the floor and hid his face in 
the old woman’s skirts. 

‘Tak’ yon mannie awa’,’ he cried. ‘Tak’ yon mannie awa’ !’ 

The old woman laid aside her knitting, lifted the child on to 


' her knee and hushed him into calmness, while the old man pointed 


to the corner of the settle nearest the fire and said : 

‘Go sit in by the fire and dry the wet out of y’r bones.’ 

The man by the table said nothing but went on with his work. 
The little boy, happed in the old lady’s arms, peered out at me 
with a drowsy eye and then fell asleep. The old woman picked 
up her knitting again with a contented sigh. I tried to bring a 
little reality into the scene by apologising for my intrusion. 

“It’s very good of you,’ I began, but the old man interrupted 
me with a: 

‘Hoots, mon, nae guidness at all,’ and then took my breath 
away by pointing his beard towards the silent man at the table 
and saying : 

*Yon’s oor other son, William John. Ye’re acquent wi’ the 
bairn already.’ 

‘Other son?’ I thought to myself. But the boy was not 
more than six at the outside and the old people must have been 
seventy at least. I made some polite acknowledgment to William 
John about his occupation to which he returned a nod and a quiet : 
“Ay,’ and we relapsed into a silence broken only by the falling of 
the logs in the fire, the clicking of the old woman’s needles and 
the howling of the storm outside. I begged the old man not to 
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let me interrupt his fiddling and, raising his violin to his chin 
again, he said : 

‘Maybe ye’re fond o’ a bit music?’ 

I assured him that I was and he played songs, hymns, reels and 
old-fashioned tunes till I began to feel very sleepy and drowsed 
to the thin music that interwove itself with the candle-light and 
still shadows. An hour passed and I began to feel hungry, but 
there was no sign or suggestion of supper from any of that strange 
family. Surely, I thought, they could not mean to go to bed 
empty, and I myself had had but a light, sandwich lunch, many 
hours ago. I pulled out my watch. It was past eleven o’clock 
and had I not been so hungry I must have fallen asleep. At last 
I could bear it no longer and hesitatingly asked if they could give 
me so much as a scone or a glass of milk before bed. Before the 
words were well out, the old man’s hand trembled so on the bow 
that he stopped playing. The old woman dropped her knitting 
and, bowing herself over the child, burst into the most heart- 
rending sobs. To and fro she rocked herself, moaning like a banshee. 
William John rose to his feet and looked enquiringly at his father. 
The old man, his face gone grey and sickly, leant across and touched 
his wife on the knee. 

‘ Whisht !’ he cried in his old, old voice. ‘ Whisht, wumman, 
whisht and let the stranger eat. Maybe he’ll not waken.’ 

William John, who had paid no heed to his mother’s grief, 
but had left the room in silence, now returned with a large plate 
of buttered scones and cream cheese and a tall glass of rich milk. 
Shutting the door with the stealth of a thief he handed me the 
plate and glass and returned to the table, but not to work. He 
sat, his hands hanging between his knees, gazing at me in com- 
plete silence. His mother, swallowing her sobs, rocked and hushed 
the sleeping child and the old man gazed into the fire, as though 
afraid to look at me as I ate, thankfully but uncomfortably, or at 
his wife and ‘ other son.’ 

As I began on my second scone the child stirred in his sleep 
and, looking up, I saw that his sleep-filled eyes were open and 
fixed on my plate with gradually increasing interest. 

‘I’m gey an’ hungry,’ he announced in a sleepy voice as he 
pushed the old woman’s arms aside and sat up. ‘I’ld like fine to 
ha’ yon bit scone.’ 

Considering the plight in which I had found him outside and 
the smallness of the meal, if-any, he could have had in the short 
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time in which I was changing, this seemed a not unnatural request, 
but the old people seemed to think otherwise. As the child stretched 
out his hand for the scone the old man uttered a loud groan and, 
burying his head in his gnarled old hands, went on emitting a 
string of the most agonised moans and half-cries as though in 
unspeakable anguish. His wife threw her shawl over her face and 
burst into loud crying. William John never moved but, as the 
child wolfed the scone, the despair on his face deepened until he, 
too, looked an old man. 

Wondering what on earth it was all about and thinking they 
were making an unnecessary commotion over the possible in- 
digestion the child was inviting, I offered him the remains of my 
milk which he drained as though he could have drunk a gallon. 
I looked across at William John. 

‘William John,’ I said, ‘can you tell me what ails them?’ 
but he shook his head and kept silent. The child, more friendly 
than before, now climbed up on my knee and settled himself to 
sleep. The two old people sat, silent now, but with tears on their 
cheeks as they watched me nursing the sleeping boy. At last I 
could bear it no longer. Putting the child into the old woman’s 
arms I asked that I might go to bed as no one else seemed to have 
any intention of moving. The storm had spent itself and a full 
moon steered a perilous course through the drifting clouds as I 
folded the one sheet on the bed into two and settled down between 
the folds to sleep. But it must have been two or three hours 
before I slept, for I heard the old woman crying and moaning 
till I thought I should go mad myself. 

The next morning I awoke late and when I had put on my 
own dry clothes which I found outside my door, went into the 
kitchen where I found William John alone. 

‘If ye'll eat a bit breakfast,’ he said, ‘I'll tak’ ye a wee way 
ower the hills on your road.’ 

Then he left me to the breakfast of porridge and eggs which 
he had laid for me. When I was ready to go I sought him out and 
asked what was to pay, but he shook his head. 

‘Tis all for naething,’ he said, putting his hands behind his 
back. I asked that I might at least give the little fellow something 
as a present, but his face set hard and again he shook his head. 

‘He’s no here the day,’ he said as he took a long shepherd’s 
staff, such as he had been fitting with ram’s-horns crooks the night 
before, and thrust it into my hand. 
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‘We'll be awa’ the noo,’ he added abruptly and led the way 
as though anxious to be quit of the house. Of the old people or 
the child there was neither sight nor sound. 

As we left the road and struck up a steep track from the Grey 
Mare’s Tail towards Loch Skene and the flanks of Gameshope, his 
spirit seemed to lighten and he explained what he could of the 
extraordinary doings of the previous evening. 

‘*Tis all a pairt o’ their warrk,’ he said bitterly, stabbing his 
long staff into the heather. ‘Thritty years back, one o’ them 
cam’ like a gaberlunzie an’ my mither, puir soul, showed him 
the door, and he took the bairn with him. He said, till they'd 
learned better manners. And once a year he comes back, for a 
wee while as ye saw for y’rsel’, but heaze comes hungry an’ 
my mither, she canna let the bairn go hungry and if he eats a’ 
a bite before the firrst cock craws in the morning, they come an’ 
he gaes back wi’ them. Ye saw hoo there was nae supper till 
he was deep asleep. It was to keep the sicht 0’ food frae his een 
so that he should not think o’t. But they couldna let a stranger 
go empty to his bed. They said no once to a stranger, and that 
was thritty years syne. They maun feed a stranger, but not their 
own bairn.’ 

‘ How was it,’ I asked, ‘ that your mother seemed to be expect- 
ing me?’ and William John looked at me. 

‘Yell mind the nicht it was?’ he asked, as though I were 
likely to forget. ‘On a wild nicht like yon, they'll aye send some- 
one with him. They’ll break old folks’s hearts,’ he added bitterly, 
‘ but even they'll not turn a bairn adrift in sich a nicht alone. . . . 
Thritty years, and he’s still like the salt on the porridge to them, 
and me but the husk on the meal.’ 

He turned abruptly, adding: 

* Ye’ll no miss y’r way noo, an’ I'll bid ye good-day,’ and he 
swung down the hillside again, leaving me to the heather and the 
sparkling burns and the larks, and the puzzle over the sorrowful 
household I had left. 
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IV. RECLAMATION. 
BY RAWDON HOARE. 


Arter three years’ consideration, it had been decided to reclaim 
the San Pedro valley and convert the greater part of that 12,000 
acres of dense jungle into cultivated land. The property is a pocket 
branching off the main valley of the Uloa into the mountainous 
hills of the interior. Here the traveller will find himself far away 
and isolated from the activities of the coast, many miles distant 
from any kind of civilisation, except for a few villages scattered 
here and there. The only sounds to be heard are those of the 
jaguars and tiger-cats, intermingled with the cries of parrots and 
monkeys and other strange inhabitants of that darkened world. 

For many months the field engineers had been working, and 
a small colony of four white men and thirty natives had been 
established in this fever-stricken home, sampling both soil and 
water, then to report their findings to the board of directors in 
New York. It was the work of pioneers in the frenzied efforts to 
extend American capital throughout the Spanish Main at a cost 
maybe of human life taken as a toll by the jungle, angry at having 
been disturbed. 

To this camp I was appointed as superintendent of a pioneer 
district, to organise the work of reclamation and to assist in pouring 
further attractive profits into the pockets of shareholders living in 
the United States. Behind me crept the railroad which had been 
started—then left off and started again many years before. It 
had now only twelve miles to cover before arriving at the spot which 
was destined for the railhead. But many difficulties had to be 
surmounted before that goal could be reached. Creeks and rivers 
had to be crossed; bridges made, not only small ones, but also 
across one comparatively large river nearly two hundred yards 
wide. For the work on the railway a large labour force had been 
required, and from a thousand to fifteen hundred peons were soon 
busily employed, living in a movable camp of railway carriages 
so as to facilitate their work. 
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Not far from the railway, in the middle of the same valley, 
worked the draglines, deepening, widening and straightening a 
small river so as to provide a central outlet for the stagnant water 
of the jungle to be drained into the Uloa and thence to the coast. 
Enormous iron flood-gates had already been erected where the two 
rivers joined so as to avoid the backing up of the larger river when 
in flood. Four of these machines were at work, each in the charge 
of two Americans with a staff of ten to fifteen men; night and day 
the scooping continued, so as to hasten the process of sweetening 
the lands. But the lives of these employees were not pleasant. 
During the day, the tropical sun shone down with relentless cruelty ; 
during the night, the mosquitoes swarmed and buzzed over the 
low-lying, swampy ground, so that even the most carefully netted 
shacks failed to keep them out. And then when the rain poured 
down with tropical violence, the shacks would leak, and the river 
sometimes rise, making the ground even more hot and steamy than 
before. Work would then be delayed, meaning loss of money to 
the whites, for the agreement was based on contract and paid for 
by the yard at the end of each month—-18c.—2lc. a yard being 
the usual price, but the Company provided the machines and boats 
free. 

So now we have seen the foundation on which the district of 
San Pedro was laid, so soon to echo with the sound of falling timber, 
the hammer of the craftsmen, as they built the bungalows in which 
the employees were to live, and lastly the roar of the engines as 
they hauled the produce to the main line and thence to the coast. 

One evening, through the stillness of the jungle as yet unspoiled 
by the sounds of civilisation, I came to that camp of engineers. 
From the railhead I had ridden on my old bay mule ‘ Feather Bed,’ 
accompanied by a stockman, three pack mules, a spare riding mule 
and my servant José—the advance guard of all the paraphernalia 
required for a headquarters staff. 

Not far away, lights through the clearing could be seen, and 
voices of men singing, as they sat outside the shacks after their 
meal, sounded through the evening peace, not unpleasing to the 
ear : 

‘Is that Mr. Riley 
Who sets such a styley ? 
Is that Mr. Riley who keeps the hotel ? 
Is that Mr. Riley they speak of so highly ? 
How d’ye do, Mr. Riley, are you doing quite well?’ 
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Recognising the tune and verses, I instinctively joined in the 
chorus—almost like some comic opera—the jungle track—the lights 
—the man on a mule singing and the distant twang of a guitar. 
Seldom have I seen a more picturesque setting. 

For the next few months we were busy. One by one Overseers, 
clerks and assistants arrived. Tracts of jungle were divided into 
plantations of 1,000 acres, each already measured out by the 
engineers ; to each plantation an Overseer and possibly an assistant 
had been allotted, and work began. To start with the all-important 
question of drainage had to be considered, before even the felling 
started—levels were taken with the help of the engineers, and drain 
sheets prepared giving all information as to cut, width and position, 
so that the Overseers could work with little delay. The plantations 
had been divided into sections of about twenty-two acres. 

Then started the underbrushing. This was the cutting of the 
underbush by gangs of men armed with machetes, leaving only 
the large growing trees. Soon the jungle resembled a dense English 
park, its tall magnificent trees standing out clearly on the clean 
ground. But a mule that could jump was necessary, for the drain 
had yet to be bridged. My two mules, ‘ Feather Bed’ and ‘ Rosi- 
nante,’ carried me over the country in a way that even Leicestershire 
would have approved. 

By the time the underbrushing started, a large labour force had 
been collected and, on the farms alone, at least two thousand peons 
must have worked. Besides the agricultural department, there 
were the railroad people who, apart from working on the main 
branch line, had started on the intercommunication lines round the 
proposed plantations. Rough camps made from the jungle had 
been erected on every farm, but the Americans and I—the only 
Englishman—lived in the main camp, which would ultimately be 
the district headquarters. We numbered about twenty-five white 
men in all; and the railroad camp two miles away housed another 
fifteen. 

Such an enormous labour force proved difficult to control. They 
had been recruited in a great hurry, and the scum from many of the 
Central American Republics had arrived. As is always the way 
with ‘ new land,’ only the hard-bitten type of native is attracted, 
for the more peaceful ones prefer the older plantations, where life 
is on a more stable basis. We experienced considerable trouble in 
preventing the women of the small villages dotted here and there 
from selling aguardiente, a locally distilled rum. This spirit, apart 
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from being extremely potent, turns the peons from being pleasant, 
smiling people into veritable demons crying for blood. Saturday 
night and pay-days invariably resulted in murders and fights. On 
one pay-day alone, over ten men were killed in a disturbance caused 
by a difference of opinion between two foremen. Although I had 
a Commandante and eight soldiers to assist in keeping order, they 
were virtually useless except round the headquarters camp, for they 
were afraid to penetrate any farther, except on working days when 
nobody seemed drunk. 

Work was carried out on a contract basis, a rather more in- 
telligent native employing from fifteen to one hundred men. But 
disputes were interminable, and Overseers frequently found them- 
selves in danger of their lives, for Contractors, after being paid at 
the end of the month, would abscond, leaving their peons without 
any money or food, who in turn—particularly when under the 
influence of aguardiente—blamed the Overseers and myself, although 
it was no fault of ours, as we had nothing to do with individual 
peons, only the Contractors withsomany men. One needed, indeed, 
to be a trained diplomatist to carry out the work in a satisfactory 
manner, and at the same time retain a whole skin! 

But in many ways, the life was very wonderful, only to be 
spoiled when the advance-guard of civilisation came knocking at 
our gates—the railway. The mornings and evenings, interminable 
in their beauty, the wide expanse of lands, all so soon to breed the 
activities of capital development in the full sense—like some boxer 
throwing out his chest before the fight—for when one spoke of acres, 
one meant thousands, not a few hundreds as in some other lands. 
And even the element of danger—not unlike the War—brought out 
the best in men, obscuring beneath its shadow of apprehension the 
pettiness and other foolish things of life. And then again came 
the feelings of satisfaction, as the swampy jungle gradually turned 
from a place of danger to a place fit for a civilised race. 

Sometimes, when sitting in the evening listening to the dying 
sounds of camp and jungle life, I would think of history—the past 
of Central America before the Spaniards came—the ancient Mayas, 
that race of men so little known, but whose traces are for ever being 
found from Mexico to Panama—traces of an ancient civilisation, 
temples with wonderfully carved pillars, floors of mosaic, the ruins 
of whole villages and towns, covered by the hand of time. Even 
in the valley of San Pedro, interesting relics had been found, and 
two particularly fine specimens, an idol and a bowl brought after- 
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wards by me to England, are now in the British Museum. So, at 
one time or another, San Pedro was the home of another race, 
perhaps a thousand years ago. Who knows? 

The animals and other wild life were a constant source of pleasure, 
as riding along one could see all kinds of curious things: parrots 
gaily coloured, birds of paradise and ospreys flying overhead— 
climbing the trees were mere and civet cats, while monkeys, chatter- 
ing with indignation, swung from branch to branch, underneath, 
pasotees, deer and other animals scuttled away, as they heard one 
approach. And then the snakes, for Honduras breeds a quantity 
of dangerous kinds, but with these I was to become more intimately 
acquainted. 

For the benefit of research, the Company had started a snake 
farm adjoining their headquarters at the coastal town. The opening 
up of San Pedro had been considered an excellent opportunity for 
obtaining stock to graze on these pastures! Instructions were 
sent to me to collect all available specimens. Notice was given to 
the peons that a reward of a few cents per head—I forget the exact 
amount—would be given for each snake brought to my headquarters 
alive and unharmed, but unfortunately, I forgot to add, ‘ under 
proper control.’ As may easily be imagined, many arrived, all 
sorts and kinds, both harmless and dangerous, some tied up in 
sacks, others with string—we watched the influx with anxious eyes. 
Each evening they were packed in boxes and stored in a shack 
ready for sending to the coast on the following day. I knew nothing 
of snakes nor, apparently, did anyone else, for some of them escaped 
and hid themselves in curious places, such as underneath the beds ! 
Many of my assistants grumbled, but not having been troubled, I 
was adamant in carrying out the instructions of my superiors at 
the coast! So the daily shipment of these troublesome reptiles 
continued, until one morning I-entered the office shack to find an 
enormous specimen curled up under my chair. As to whether it 
was dangerous or harmless, I did not wait to see, but immediately 
wrote a note to higher authority (from another shack) explaining 
that the collecting of dangerous reptiles was hindering the work, 
and that I strongly recommended the activities in this particular 
direction should cease. 

And then one day the knocking on our door became louder ; 
the railway had arrived, bringing with it all kinds of tiresome people 
—Vice-Presidents, Directors and General Managers tumbled off 
the rail-cars in their eagerness to watch events. For the next few 
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weeks I became a kind of Cook’s guide, escorting parties of exceed- 
ingly important people on tours of inspection! The visitors of 
lesser importance I handed over to my senior assistant. Some of 
them had seldom left their New York offices and looked very peculiar 
mounted on mules. I found it wiser to make them dismount at the 
ditches, and at least two stockmen accompanied each party to assist. 
One old man—fat and oily—did fall off, and being a person of 
consequence a great deal of fuss was made. He looked at me with 
particular venom when retrieving his broken horn-rimmed glasses 
from the drain, but, thank goodness, it taught him a lesson and 
he soon departed for the comforts of the coast. 

We all looked and felt very wise, shaking and nodding our heads 
in agreement with everybody and producing endless blue-print 
maps, which were much en evidence throughout the time. Every- 
thing was bustle, until at last the capitalists, one by one, departed 
for New York. But it was only the beginning, for a particularly 
disagreeable type of writer then appeared, simply bristling with 
desire for information ; unlike the capitalists they enjoyed ‘ mule- 
back riding’ and galloped with legs and arms flapping all over the 
place, interrupting the work and gossiping with the assistants. I 
had been told by higher authority to be extremely careful of any- 
thing I said and to watch over my assistants with an almost maternal 
eye. It was not easy, for the literary gentlemen were everywhere 
—four in all—and to stop the talking of young Americans buried 
in the jungle for some months is about as easy as preventing a 
flooded river from overflowing its banks. But at last they left, 
and even now I shudder to think of the journalistic inaccuracies 
which afterwards appeared in the Press. 

Then Science took an interest, its approach being heralded by 
two ‘doctors,’ armed with all sorts of glass jars, tin boxes and 
butterfly-nets. Having collected every kind of insect possible, 
they wanted to catch some snakes, but after my previous experience, 
I firmly said ‘No!’ so they satisfied themselves with scorpions 
and seemed particularly interested in a species which they assured 
me was as unique as it was dangerous! With their butterfly-nets 
they gambolled (it is the only word I can use) all over the property 
and, I must admit, caught the most wonderful specimens, some of 
them being extremely rare. 

We then had a visit from three doctors of medicine, interested 
in all kinds of things, who spent hours examining mosquitoes on 
stagnant pools; but the activities of one had to be suppressed, 
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for he wished to take blood tests from about fifty peons, who not 
unnaturally made bitter complaints. 

But gradually things settled down again, though periodical 
visitors interrupted the work. 

After underbrushing, the lining had been started—planting in 
the ground of sticks about three feet long, eighteen feet apart in 
strict alignment with the section lines, these sticks indicated where 
the banana roots were to be planted and ensured even, straight 
lines and no loss of space. After the lining came the planting, the 
roots or bits (rather like bulbs) having been transported from other 
older districts by the railway, were delivered at the farms and 
planted about two feet deep. And then began the felling—the 
actual mutilation of the jungle, the removal of those shady trees, 
exposing its mysteries to the tropical sun. No longer could we 
supervise our work from shade and coolness, for, from now onwards, 
until the banana mats grew from twelve to fifteen feet tall, the 
work of the property would be bared to the elements of rain and 
sun. The felling was completed by the end of the wet season, and 
during the drought the fallen timber burnt, the atmosphere be- 
coming thickened by smoke and the heat increased by fires. Mule 
paths were then cut through the sections, so as to enable the fruit 
to be hauled to the railway line and also to facilitate the supervision 
of the farms. Each farm and section had now to be examined in 
detail and the draining of hundreds of small pockets considered. 

Ever since the railway had arrived, the construction department 
had been busy, and already a part of the main office building was 
ready for use. Overseers’ houses and labour camps were being 
built on the farms, and one by one the picturesque shacks had dis- 
appeared, to be replaced by yellow wooden buildings with red 
corrugated-iron roofs. 

Eighteen months from the day that I came, the making of a 
district was nearly complete. In another two years three million 
stems of fruit would be ready for shipment, and in another three 
nearly twice the amount. 
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Arising out of That : Horace Annesley Vachell (Hodder & Stoughton, 8s. 6d. n.). 

English Country Life in the Eighteenth Century : Rosamund Bayne-Powell 
(Murray, 10s. 6d. n.). 

The Spirit of London: Paul Cohen-Portheim (Batsford, 7s. 6d. n.). 

With Charity for All: Norman Beyfus (Cranton, 3s. 6d. n.). 

Forty Years On: Bishop Welldon (Nicholson & Watson, 15s. n.). 

Travels and Men; J. H. Curle (Methuen, 6s. n.). 

Paris Lions and London Tigers : Harriette Wilson (Navarre Society, 15s. n.). 

The Golden Grindstone: Angus Graham (Chatto & Windus, 10s. 6d. n.). 

The Apple of Concord: Richard Church (Dent, 7s. 6d. n.). 

Enbury Heath: Stella Gibbons (Longmans, 7s. 6d. n.). 


‘ Nothing is strange in the present, if one can dig deep enough 
into the past,’ says Mr. Horace Annesley Vachell in Arising out of 
That, ‘an eye-witness account of the life, love, laughter, work 
and thought of the inhabitants of the village of Venner.’ More 
intensive in its scope than its predecessor, ‘This Was England,’ 
the book is something more than an entertaining picture, gracefully 
framed. It is an attempt—and a considerably successful one—to 
utter that elusive, all-important word which ‘ shall reconcile ancient 
and modern.’ From blacksmith’s forge to garage and petrol- 
station; from ‘stately homes’ to mushroom bungalows; from 
penny readings and magic-lanterns to the wireless and the cinema ; 
from the capacity for ‘staying put’ of the generation of 1885 to 
the motor-coaches and motor-bicycles of 1935, Mr. Vachell surveys 
the superficial changes that have so definitely enlarged or modified 
the desires and outlook of the inhabitants of the Venner of to-day. 

Mrs. Rosamund Bayne-Powell, on the other hand, is exclusively 
concerned with la recherche du temps perdu. Her English Country 
Iife in the Eighteenth Century is a most valuable collation of docu- 
mentary and biographical material, skilfully arranged, often amus- 
ingly presented. Her pages too are warmed and lightened by much 
intimate detail relating to individual lives and temperaments, a 
humanisation of the past that makes for enjoyment on the part of 
student and general reader alike. 

From these two books of the country, archaic and modern, it 
is a natural step to the late Mr. Paul Cohen-Portheim’s The Spirit 
of London, in which, side by side with much of guide-book parti- 
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cularity and instruction, a foreigner describes, mostly with admirable 
insight and understanding, the metropolis which he himself adjudges 
as ‘the most complex city in the world.’ It has frequently been 
said that the Londoner knows less of London than the casual 
provincial visitor. It is certainly true that many of those whose 
lifelong address has lain within the metropolitan area will find in 
these pages an immense amount of interesting information which 
it should afford them much pleasure to check against their own 
knowledge, or more probable ignorance. Those ‘doing London’ 
from the provinces or overseas will also be the richer for their 
reading. For, as his title indicates, the author is less concerned, 
both in the text and in its excellent photographic illustrations, with 
the spectacular than with the spirit of the great, old city. 

Around Mr. Norman Beyfus also the spell of London has woven 
its syren-strands. His little volume, With Charity for All, contains, 
in addition to much sympathetic sense and logical thinking on 
post-war problems, individual and national, a vivid picture of a 
Chelsea street portrayed in terms of the sounds that characterise 
and punctuate the passing of the hours of day and night. 

The majority of readers will, I think, agree that the most 
interesting part of Forty Years On, Bishop Welldon’s ‘ Reflections 
on Life,’ is that which deals with his headmastership of Harrow 
School, pages in which he applies the garnered wisdom of experi- 
ence to matters relating to public school life and administration 
with most valuable and delightful clarity and tolerance. A firm 
disciplinarian, a keen imperialist, he faces the personal and pedagogic 
problems that confront the schoolmaster with what he himself 
describes as ‘ sympathetic severity.’ Divorced from its tempering 
sympathy, the severity becomes somewhat incomprehensible, as 
when he condemns the attitude of the Roman Catholic priesthood 
to the religious upbringing of the children of mixed marriages as 
‘ widely removed from the spirit of an English gentleman.’ 

‘Provocative’ is the first, though not altogether adequate, 
adjective that comes to mind in trying to summarise Mr. J. H. 
Curle’s Travels and Men, a small book in which the author takes 
in his stride ‘The World War,’ ‘The Great Depression,’ ‘ The 
Religion of Man’ as well as such geographical immensities as the 
‘Cape to Cairo,’ ‘ Australia’ and ‘Northern Lights.’ Yet so 
trenchant is his style, so skilled his pen in the difficult art of selection 
and compression that transit in his company is as easy as @ con- 
ducted tour, though more exciting and entertaining. He is a 
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traveller who observes as well as sees: who feels as well as thinks: 
who is not afraid to generalise, and who makes his own deductions 
without fear or favour. It is extremely unlikely that all his readers 
will agree with him. But even those who are pained, shocked, or 
perhaps mildly annoyed by some of his conclusions will not be able 
to deny that Mr. Curle has a most persuasive way with him. 

Those who have read Mr. Peter Quennell’s article on Harriette 
Wilson and those letters of hers which are published for the first time 
in this number of the CoRNHILL, may be interested in the republication 
of her Paris Lions and London Tigers. It was said that her‘ Memoirs,’ 
published in 1825, were written in a spirit of revenge, and although 
the authorship of the whole is questioned, that passage (so readily 
accessible to reviewers) with which the memoirs open, ‘I shall 
not say why or how, at the age of fifteen, I became the mistress of 
the Earl of Craven,’ contains the audacity of Harriette Wilson. 
Her authorship of Paris Lions is also in question. Its success owed 
something to the sensation caused by the ‘ Memoirs,’ but, in any 
case, even to-day the account of the middle-class Mr. and Mrs. 
Callam, daughters and cousins in Paris Society retains some of the 
magic of an eighteenth-century burlesque and something of that 
spirited Harriette Wilson. 

Mr. Angus Graham has made a fine piece of work out of the fine 
material supplied to him by Mr. George Mitchell, of whose adven- 
tures The Golden Grindstone is an enthralling record. ‘ Klondike’ 
is a word which even to-day is capable of stirring imagination and 
quickening heart-beats. In 1898, when Mr. Mitchell set out on his 
incredibly hazardous trek in search of gold, it represented the 
lodestar of thousands. Mr. Mitchell sagaciously chose the least 
crowded of the possible routes to Dawson City. That his quest 
was practically unsuccessful was due to sheer bad luck. Within less 
than a fortnight’s journey of his goal, at some distance from the 
camp where he and his party were compelled to make their winter 
quarters, he broke a knee-cap. There followed months of sojourn 
among the Indians who rescued him, whose squaws operated on 
and healed his injury, whose language he learned, and who ultimately 
admitted him to blood-brothership. It is an absorbing tale, 
spiritedly told, and having much more than transient interest in 
its revelation of the characteristics and mode of life of a race about 
whom too little is authentically known. 

Mr. Richard Church is a novelist with a quality all his own. 
He has the rare gift of handling both beauty and horror with equal 
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ease. He makes his reader as keenly aware of the under-currents 
affecting the motives and determining the actions of his characters 
as he is himself. His latest book, The Apple of Concord, might 
almost be described as a study in the variations of mood. Beginning 
quietly, the story of Gregory Wade, the Englishman whose emotional 
adjustments have been thrown completely out of gear by the war 
and his subsequent divorce, and whose contacts with the American 
and French families he meets in France, in the course of his new 
employment as secretary, produce such unexpected results, works 
up to a climax of tragic intensity. The whole thing is the out- 
come of character, of those impacts of temperament which are 
the essence of dramatic conflict. And, heightening the effect, 
beauty, sensitive, austere, claims many of these pages for its own. 
Miss Stella Gibbons has had the luck—or the misfortune—to 
don a self-made label. Of those capable of attaching such append- 
ages much is expected. If it were only possible to forget her first 
novel, Enbury Heath would not be the vague disappointment that 
it is. For here are wit and insight, verisimilitude, and the swift, 
decisive strokes of characterisation that are perhaps the most 
effective weapons in her unusual armoury. And yet the book is 
neither consistently amusing nor consistently interesting. For 
all its cleverness, its penetrating observation, its fine economy of 
writing, its final effect is one of anti-climax, technical and emotional. 
Finally we place on record the publication by John Murray 
of three books, each of which have a connection with CoRNHILL. 
Those of our readers who recall the brilliant series of memoirs 
of the South African and European wars by the late Colonel Wilfrid 
Jelf that was concluded in these pages in the spring of last year— 
a series whose appeal was rendered the more poignant by the 
author’s death during its course—will be interested to know that 
it has now been published in volume form under its original title 
of Hark Back! (5s. n.). 
: So too has Mr. John Lambourne’s serial Inky Wooing (7s. 6d. n.), 
in which the author makes such entertaining play with the unusual 
triangular combination of love, literature, and dogs. 
In company with these is also Lord Gorell’s temporary, and it is 
7 to be feared, final return to crime in Red Lnlac (7s. 6d. n.). 
M. EH. N. 
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THE ‘CORNHILL’ COMPETITION. 


Dovusite Acrostic No. 138. 


Tue Editor of the Cornutt offers two prizes of books to the value of £1 from 
John Murray’s catalogue, to, the two solvers of the Literary Acrostic, below, whose 
letters are opened first. wers must be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
50 Albemarle Street, W.1, and must contain the Coupon from page iv of the 
preliminary pages of this issue. They must reach the Editor by the 26th April. 


: of ! and still youthful Maia ! 
May I sing to thee 
As thou wast hymnéd on the shores of Baiae!’ 





. ‘In Heav’n ycleap’d Euphrosyne 
And by men, heart-easing 
. ‘I loved thee , ll love no more— 
Thine be the grief as is the blame’ ; 
. ‘And thus we sit now, 
And all night long we have not stirr’d 
And yet God has not said a word!’ 
. ‘And straight was a path of gold for - 
And the need of a world of men for me’ 
. ‘Though he should dance from till peep of day.’ 
. ‘The wind in the and the rushes, 
The bees on the bells of thyme.’ 


Answer to Acrostic 136, February issue: ‘ Where are the songs of Summer ? 
—wWith the sun, Oping the dusky eyelids of the south’ (Thomas Hood: 
‘ Autumn’); 1. WhenaS (Robert Herrick: ‘ Julia’). 2. HollO (Coleridge: 
‘The Ancient Mariner’). 3. Harth-borN (Keats: ‘Bards of Passion and 
of Mirth’). 4. RollinG (Charles Kingsley: ‘The Sands of Dee’). 5. Hve’S 
(Thomas Hood: ‘The Bridge of Sighs’). 

The first correct answers opened were sent by Miss Ella T. Happer, Auchmuty 
House, Markinch, and Harold Gleave, Esq., 44, St. Vincent Road, Claughton, 
Birkenhead. These two solvers are invited to choose books to the value of £1 
from John Murray’s catalogue. 


(Notz.—The Acrostic Editor apologises for an error in Acrostic 137, March 
issue. The missing word in the second light misses an apostrophe ‘s’.) 
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